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THE  FIELD  SURVEYED 


For  more  than  half  a  century  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  obeying  the  Constitutional  Mandate,  has  presented 
annual  and  biennial  reports  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State.  Copies  of  these  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Board.  Their  compilation  shows  great  care  and 
patience.  Many  of  them  are  written  in  long  hand.  Some  of  them 
are  couched  in  the  elaborate  language  of  former  days.  But  their 
contents  are  singularly  similar  even  to  the  present  time.  Cleaning 
up  the  jails,  convict  camps,  and  county  homes,  providing  correc- 
tional institutions  for  juveniles,  increasing  all  institutional  capac- 
ity, making  provision  for  dependent  children — these  are  the  major 
themes  that  run  through  each  report.  We  have  had  to>  care  for  our 
share  of  those  who  have  lost  their  way,  or  perhaps  have  failed  to 
find  it  in  our  complex  civilization,  and  we  have  tried  to  meet  this 
responsibility  as  well  as  we  could.  The  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  as  it  unfolds  through  the  years  shows  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  philanthropy.  We  can  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  as  we  have  grown  prosperous,  our  social  consciousness 
has  quickened  and  responded  to  human  needs.  Appropriations  from 
public  funds  for  public  charity  have  shown  a  steady  increase  espe- 
cially since  the  re-organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  in  1917.  That  year  the  Legislature  appropriated 
13,273,500  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes.  (This  in- 
cludes appropriations  for  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  Jackson 
Training  School,  Samarcand,  special  appropriations  to  two  orphan- 
ages, Caswell  Training  School,  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Confeder- 
ate Homes,  pensions,  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. In  1921  Morrison  Training  School  was  added  to  the  list  of 
public  charities;  in  1923  Mothers'  Aid  and  Eastern  Carolina  Train- 
ing School ;  in  1927,  the  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  and  Efland.)  Ten 
years  later  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $7,408,400  for  the 
total  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list— an  increase  of  more 
than  100%.  During  the  decade  mentioned  there  have  been  halts  in 
our  social  progress,  but  on  the  whole  it  shows  a  fairly  satisfactory 
growth  in  so  far  as  the  appropriation  of  money  is  concerned.  When 
the  needs  of  the  aged  and  dependent,  the  cripple,  the  defective,  and 
delinquent  are  known  to  the  State,  it  makes  a  generous  response. 
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Institutions  Inadequate 

But  still  our  institutions  for  which  these  appropriations  have 
been  largely  made  are  inadequate.  The  present  capacities  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  are:  Morganton  Hospital,  1,900;  Raleigh 
Hospital,  1,800;  Goldsboro  Hospital  (Negroes),  1,800.  The  total  in- 
crease in  capacity  recommended  by  the  Budget  Commission  for  these 
institutions  is  350.  The  reports  on  the  jail  population  show  clearly 
how  unsatisfactory  is  the  present  situation  as  it  concerns  state  care 
of  the  insane.  For  the  past  biennial  period  62  counties  report  637 
insane  persons  confined  in  jails.  Of  these,  316  were  white  and  321 
were  Negro.  In  the  eastern  district  there  were  130  white  insane 
and  186  in  the  western  district.  As  there  is  but  one  hospital  for  the 
Negro  insane,  there  is  but  one  district.  One  hundred  seventeen  white 
insane  were  eventually  committed  to  the  State  hospitals,  and  116 
Negro  insane  to  the  state  hospital  for  Negroes.  Other  dispositions 
were  2  patients  to  out-of-state  government  hospitals;  2  to  private 
hospitals;  1  to  Caswell  Training  School;  and  26  to  county  homes. 
Others  were  either  released  or  are  still  in  confinement.  One  jail  has 
held  a  patient  since  1926. 

These  persons  mentally  sick,  needing  scientific  care  and  attention, 
are  finding  as  their  only  refuge  an  institution  designed  for  the  de- 
tention of  persons  under  indictment  for  crime  and  punishment  of 
criminals.  Frequently  these  institutions  have  been  condemned  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  being  unfit 
from  the  view  point  of  sanitation  and  management  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  patients 
were  retained  only  a  short  time  does  not  excuse  the  use  of  the  jail 
as  a  place  of  detention  for  the  insane.  The  reports  from  61  county 
homes  on  June  30,  1928,  give  107  insane  incarcerated  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Twenty-six,  14  whites  and  12  Negroes,  were  in  the  west- 
ern district ;  and  eighty-one,  35  whites  and  46  Negroes,  were  in  the 
Eastern  district.  In  1925,  Dr.  Crane,  state  psychologist,  made  an 
examination  of  all  the  white  inmates  of  seven  county  homes  and  28 
white  inmates  of  another  county  home.  Superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  who  report  for  the  county  homes,  reported  for  this  year 
117  insane  persons  in  county  homes.  Dr.  Crane  found  2^  times  as 
many  insane  in  the  seven  county  homes  studied  as  in  the  reports ;  so 
there  are  probably  now  a  great  many  more  in  county  homes  than 
our  reports  reveal. 

On  the  desk  of  the  writer  is  a  letter  from  a  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  asking  assistance  in  getting  three  girls,  ages  11, 
12,  and  14  years,  admitted  to  Samarcand,  the  state  training  school 
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for  delinquent  girls,  and  urging  the  necessity  for  immediate  admis- 
sion in  order  that  constructive  work  may  be  done  with  them.  A 
reply  from  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  says  there  is  no 
room  at  present.  This  is  not  an  unusual  situation.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  institution  60  inmates.     The  current  capacity  is  250. 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Caswell  Training  School, 
In  Its  Relation  to  the  Problem  of  the  Feeble-minded  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina",  submitted  on  August  19th,  1926,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin,  Chairman,  said,  "We  have  in  the  Caswell  Training  School 
411  inmates,  and  applying  for  admission  255  others — a  total  in, 
and  asking  to  be  let  in,  of  666.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  calls  attention  to  approximately 
700  feeble-minded  inmates  in  county  homes.  If  to  the  666  in  the 
Caswell  Training  School  and  those  asking  to  be  allowed  to  enter, 
we  add  the  700  cases  in  the  county  homes,  we  have  a  total  of  1,366 
actual  institutional  cases."  The  current  capacity  of  Caswell  Train- 
ing School  is  575.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  asking  for  an  increase 
of  100. 

Other  examples  could  be  given  showing  that,  regardless  of  what 
has  been  done,  we  are  still  lacking  in  facilities  to  care  for  the  wards 
of  the  State.  Here  we  are  merely  discussing  the  fact  of  institutional 
care  without  touching  the  scientific  aspect  of  care — another  story 
in  itself. 

Need  for  Preventive  Work 

With  our  backs  burdened  with  the  load  of  caring  for  the  large 
number  of  those  who  need  institutional  care,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
look  up  and  ahead.  We  feel  so  deeply  the  need  of  meeting  the  pres- 
ent situation  so  greatly  that  we  do  not  think  of  what  is  to  come  in 
the  future.  Will  the  burden  we  hand  on  to  the  next  generation  be 
any  lighter  for  what  we  are  doing  now  ? 

Probably  not.  For  at  present  we  are  placing  emphasis  on  correc- 
tive work,  rather  than  preventive.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  willing 
to  give  when  a  blind  beggar  stands  before  us  and  asks  for  alms.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  persuade  a  farmer  to  send  his  children  to  school 
when  he  wishes  to  use  them  on  the  farm.  The  appeal  for  corrective 
work  is  tangible  and  spectacular;  but  the  appeal  for  preventive 
work,  school  attendance,  mothers'  aid,  etc.,  is  based  upon  results 
that  can  only  be  forecast,  and  that  must  come  after  years  of  en- 
deavor. 

Is  the  General  Assembly  each  biennium  justified  in  increasing 
the  appropriations  for  institutional  work  when  it  does  not  balance 
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up  against  this  a  program  that  will  eventually  decrease  or  at  least 
halt  this  great  financial  burden  that  taxpayers  of  today  are  bearing 
and  that  they  will  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing extent?  Again  and  again  this  Board  has  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  preventive  social  work  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  remedial.  But  we  seem  to  make  slow  progress.  Perhaps  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  population  of  some  of  our  institutions  might  open 
our  eyes  to  what  people  need  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  good 
life  of  independence  and  self  respect  rather  than  become  the  wards 
of  the  State.  Take  the  inmates  of  our  county  homes  for  example. 
Here  we  find  the  aged,  poor,  illiterate,  defective,  and  physically  in- 
capacitated. Most  of  them  have  been  denied  educational  opportuni- 
ties. They  are  suffering  from  defective  minds  and  bodies.  If  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  we  had  had  good  schools  which  functioned  for 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  if  we  had  had  adequate  health  pro- 
tection and  proper  care  for  the  mentally  sick  and  defective,  many 
of  our  county  home  inmates  would  not  now  be  the  recipients  of  our 
meager  and  thoughtless  charity.  They  would  be  independent,  self- 
respecting  citizens,  or  would  have  been  confined  long  ago  in  spec- 
ialized institutions  and  scientifically  treated  and  cared  for.  The 
same  would  hold  true  of  the  population  of  other  types  of  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions. 

While  we  build  and  support  institutions  we  must  be  equally  dili- 
gent in  seeking  for  the  causes  that  lead  persons  to  become  institu- 
tional cases,  whether  they  be  cases  of  dependency,  delinquency,  or 
defectiveness.  And  on  the  causes  of  social  maladjustment  must  we 
expand  the  best  that  we  have  in  energy,  thought  and  means,  and 
the  logical  place  to  start  is  with  the  child.  It  has  been  proven  that 
when  a  child  first  deviates  from  the  path  of  the  normal  that  much 
can  be  done  to  save  him  from  further  trouble  and  the  stigma  of  in- 
stitutional care.  But  he  must  be  handled  by  the  trained  social 
worker  who  needs  in  addition  to  his  trained  knowledge  certain  sup- 
plementary facilities  in  the  way  of  boarding  homes,  psychiatric  serv- 
ice, etc.  (Elsewhere  in  this  report  we  are  discussing  boarding  homes 
and  an  enlargement  of  our  mental  hygiene  work,  both  of  which  may 
be  placed  on  the  preventive  side  of  the  program.)  In  many  instances 
preventive  social  work  means  no  more  than  the  administration  of 
social  justice.  And  while  we  have  no  disposition  to  array  justice 
against  charity,  truth  impels  us  to  admit  that  frequently  there  would 
be  no  need  for  charity  were  justice  administered.  Studies  made  of 
various  groups  of  criminals,  delinquents,  and  dependents  show  that 
a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  prevails  among  them.   Illiteracy  must 
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then  have  made  some  contribution  to  their  social  maladjustment. 
Yet  this  year  for  the  first  time  North  Carolina  is  making  an  honest 
state-wide  effort  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 
And  we  maintain  that  securing  a  minimum  education  for  every  child 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  is  merely  a  matter  of  social  justice, 
which,  if  neglected,  frequently  leads  to  dependency,  crime,  and  un- 
rest on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

Much  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  child  labor 
laws,  our  need  for  certain  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  in  in- 
dustry, and  for  a  workman's  compensation  act.  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  great  industrial  states  of  the  Union,  but  it  has  failed  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  human  beings  who  have  made 
this  industrial  progress  possible.  These  are  things  which  seem  to 
us  matters  of  justice  and  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  much 
of  our  charity. 

Certain  preventive  facilities  already  provided  for  by  the  State  are 
not  put  into  use.  The  State  a  number  of  years  ago  decided  that  the 
juvenile  court  should  have  jurisdiction  over  delinquent  children  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.  Unless  a  child  is  guilty  of  a  felony  punish- 
able by  more  than  ten  years  imprisonment,  he  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  juvenile  court.  Yet  since  this  law  has  been  in  effect,  during 
the  last  decade  'there  have  been  71  prisoners  actually  under  16  years 
of  age  committed  to  the  State  Prison  by  the  superior  courts.  A  num- 
ber of  these  commitments  were  based  on  larceny,  which  does  not 
come  under  the  group  of  felonies  for  which  a  child  may  be  tried  in 
superior  court. 

No  one  claims  that  the  juvenile  court  is  a  perfect  institution. 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  its  corrective  purposes  than  is 
the  court  designed  to  punish  criminals  rather  than  correct  children. 
Although  the  state  has  provided  a  juvenile  court  for  each  county, 
this  institution  for  dealing  with  the  delinquent  child  is  not  being 
called  into  its  proper  use.  Rather,  in  many  cases,  the  child  is  dealt 
with  as  if  he  were  a  hardened  criminal  and  is  subjected  to  the  same 
punishment  as  the  seasoned  adult  offender. 

The  whole  object  of  this  law — recognition  of  the  State's  obliga- 
tion to  the  child — is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  ward  of 
the  court  for  reasons  for  which  he  is  not  responsible;  therefore  the 
state  owes  him  an  opportunity  for  training,  education,  and  refor- 
mation. 

And  neither  probation  nor  parole  are  used  as  extensively  as  they 
should  be.  Both  are  adjuncts  of  our  juvenile  courts  and  correctional 
institutions,  but  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  have  had  a  real 
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chance  to  contribute  to  our  program  for  child  welfare  as  they 
should. 

Probation  is  a  suspended  sentence.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  child 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  have  his  trou- 
ble corrected  before  an  institution  is  tried.  The  parents,  the  com- 
munity, the  probation  officer  must  work  together  to  bring  about 
this  end,  but  the  chief  burden  is  on  the  probation  officer.  Obviously 
he  must  be  a  person  of  experience,  resourcefulness,  sympathy,  and 
tact  if  he  is  going  to  re-direct  the  child  into  right  ways  of  living 
and  thinking.  The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  the  chief 
probation  officer  for  both  children  and  adults.  In  addition  to  this 
he  has  numerous  other  duties  to  perform.  Frequently  he  does  not 
have  clerical  assistance  in  his  office  much  less  assistant  probation 
officers.  How  then  can  he  do  his  duty  to  his  probationers?  And 
there  are  45  counties  which  have  no  superintendents  of  welfare 
other  than  the  superintendents  of  schools.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  communities  which  have  employed  probation  officers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  and  a  few  in 
which  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  have  assist- 
ants, no  real  probation  work  is  being  done.  So  we  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  a  method  of  child  help  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
worth  while  and  economical. 

Parole  is  the  release  granted  a  person  after  he  has  served  part 
of  an  institutional  sentence.  If  he  has  made  good  in  the  institution 
he  is  tried  out  in  the  community  for  the  remainder  of  his  sentence. 
It  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  institutional  inmate  as  well  as  a 
method  of  adjustment  for  the  individual  before  release.  Usually 
there  are  conditions  attached  to  the  parole  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  offender  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  parole 
officer.  The  duties  of  a  parole  officer  should  go  further  than  this. 
He  should  prepare  the  home  and  the  community,  both  of  which 
nave  probably  contributed  to  the  delinquency  in  the  first  instance, 
to  receive  the  child.  He  should  have  a  job  in  readiness  for  his 
charge  or  see  that  he  re-enters  school.  The  institution  which  does 
not  have  a  carefully  planned  parole  system  and  good  parole  officers 
is  only  going  half  way  with  its  program  of  correction.  All  of  our 
correctional  institutions  are  weak  in  their  parole  work. 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLICITY 

Through  the  newspapers,  through  various  organizations  and 
their  publications,  through  speeches  given  by  the  Commissioner, 
other  members  of  the  staff  and  members  of  the  Board,  and  through 
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its  bulletins,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
showing  just  how  far  the  Board  is  succeeding  or  failing  in  solving 
North  Carolina's  social  problems,  and  by  interpreting  those  prob- 
lems and  pointing  out  the  difficulties  involved,  it  seeks  to  obtain  a 
greater  enthusiasm  and  co-operation. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  news  releases  were  prepared;  102 
during  the  first  year  of  the  period,  and  229  during  the  second  year. 
That  there  was  a  distinct  amplification  of  the  news  service  during 
this  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  biennial  period  pre- 
ceding, the  number  of  news  releases  was  11.6. 

Not  only  was  the  press  of  the  State  of  great  help  and  assistance 
through  distributing  the  news  sent  out  by  the  Board,  but  the  news- 
papers have  devoted  much  space  to  local  social  problems,  and  have 
given  serious  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Board  and  of  the  various 
institutions  with  which  the  Board  is  connected.  Favorable  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  has  been  frequent. 

Articles  were  prepared  for  the  special  North  Carolina  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for  the  Durham  Herald,  and  the 
Charlotte  Observer.  Statements  about  the  Board  and  its  respon- 
sibilities were  sent  to  the  New  International  Year  Book  and  the 
North  Carolina  Democratic  Hand  Book. 

Mimeographed  statements  concerning  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Negro  Work  were  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Negro  Health, 
Welfare,  and  Education  Conference. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  School  At- 
tendance, two  mimeographed  bulletins  were  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted to  show  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  methods  which  might 
be  adopted  to  combat  it. 

As  far  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  Board  permitted,  every 
effort  was  made  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  various  institutions  and 
organizations  engaged  in  work  connected  with  the  Board. 

The  director  of  publicity  and  education  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  publicity  for  the  1927  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  in  Raleigh. 

In  February,  1928,  the  Board  was  one  of  the  nine  groups  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  parental  education  institute  and  the  director 
served  on  the  publicity  committee,  handling  most  of  the  news 
service. 

Accounts  of  meetings  of  district  welfare  conferences,  the  State 
Orphan  Association,  Wake  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and 
other  groups  were  given  the  newspapers. 
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Whenever  possible  visits  were  made  to  the  State  and  county  in- 
stitutions and  news  stories  released.  Among  these  institutions 
were:  The  Morrison  Training  School,  the  Caswell  Training  School, 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Samarcand  Manor,  State  Hospital  for 
the  Negro  Insane,  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys,  and 
the  Wake  County  prison  camps. 

Part  of  the  educational  program  has  centered  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  opportunities  for  training  and  information  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  social  work.  Following  out  this  plan,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Library  Commission  has  been  obtained. 
From  time  to  time  booklists  have  been  prepared.  These  have  been 
made  available  in  mimeographed  form  and  have  usually  been 
printed  in  Public  Welfare  Progress.  Reviews  of  pertinent  books 
have  also  been  printed,  always  accompanied  by  notices  that  they 
might  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  Commission,  or  by  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  publishers. 

Booklists  were  prepared  for  the  public  welfare  institutes,  the  Con- 
ference for  Social  Service,  the  Parental  Education  Institute,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of 
the  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  the  Library 
Commission.  During  the  institutes,  special  attention  was  paid  in 
the  daily  bulletins  to  current  books  on  various  social  problems,  and 
a  close  follow-up  was  made  in  order  to  have  any  books  recommended 
by  the  speakers  made  available  to  those  attending. 

Public  Welfare  Progress,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Board,  ap- 
peared regularly  during  the  biennial  period.  It  is  issued  for  free 
distribution,  and  although  it  is  written  particularly  for  those  en- 
gaged in  social  work,  it  is  not  technical,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

Each  month  copies  have  been  sent  to  teachers  in  colleges  and 
schools,  at  their  request,  to  be  used  by  the  students.  The  response 
was  gratifying,  and  it  is  said  that  the  material  has  been  particu- 
larly valuable  because  the  students  were  able  to  study  current 
happenings  in  public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina.  All  libra- 
ries are  included  in  the  mailing  list. 

An  exhibit  of  five  pictures,  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  and  Hygiene,  to  discredit  the  idea  that  one  may  determine  a 
child's  intelligence  by  looking  at  him,  was  included  in  the  Progress 
for  July,  1926,  and  later  reproduced  in  The  Nation's  Health. 

North  Carolina  newspapers  and  other  publications  have  quoted 
freely  from  the  bulletin,  and  some  of  the  material  has  been  re- 
printed in  The  Survey. 
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Special  Bulletin  Number  8,  entitled  "North  Carolina's  Social 
Welfare  Program  for  Negroes,"  written  by  the  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Negro  Work,  was  published  in  November,  1926.  Because 
of  the  unusual  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  this  part  of  the 
Board's  work,  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted. 

Special  Bulletin  Number  9,  "Laws  Relating  to  Public  Welfare 
Work  in  North  Carolina,"  compiled  by  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Education  and  Publicity,  appeared  in  1927.  Requests  for  copies 
have  come  from  practically  every  State  and  from  many  foreign 
countries. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  its  printing  appropriation,  the 
Board  was  unable  to  make  available  in  printed  form  much  of  the 
material  which  would  have  been  valuable.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  others,  some  of  the  material  was  printed. 

Welfare  Magazine,  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare in  Illinois,  printed  several  of  the  papers  given  at  the  Public 
Welfare  Institute. 

Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery  published  an  address  given  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  relation  of  crime  to  mental  hygiene.  An 
address  of  the  Commissioner  on  delinquent  girls  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  and  reprints  from  this  were  used  by 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  annual  public  welfare  institutes  held  in  the  summer  time  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  through  the  co-operation  of  its 
School  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Negro  public  welfare  institutes 
held  this  past  year  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  in 
Durham,  afford  opportunities  for  training  for  those  engaged  in 
social  work,  and  also  form  a  splendid  chance  for  social  work  in- 
terpretation. 

At  the  two  summer  institutes  daily  news  stories  were  distributed 
and  a  daily  bulletin  issued  for  those  who  attended  the  session. 
Following  the  meetings,  several  features  about  the  institute  were 
released. 

At  the  time  of  the  Negro  Public  Welfare  Institute  in  1928,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Education  and  Publicity  handled  all  the 
publicity  and  issued  a  bulletin.  (See  reports  of  the  Division  of 
County  Organization  and  the  Division  of  Negro  Work.) 

An  exhibit  was  prepared  for  the  State  Conference  for  Social 
Service  to  show  the  scope  of  the  Board's  work.  At  many  meetings 
during  the  biennial  period,  copies  of  bulletins  and  other  material 
ivere  on  hand  for  distribution. 
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The  Wake  Charts,  prepared  by  Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran  showing 
the  burden  imposed  on  society  to  care  for  a  feeble-minded  family 
have  been  in  almost  constant  use.  Out-of-state  requests  have  been 
filled,  and  within  the  State,  numbers  of  people  have  seen  them 
exhibited. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 
The  Board 

In  accordance  with  his  custom,  Governor  McLean  appointed  new 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to 
take  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  expired  during  the  biennial 
period.  Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchins,  of  Winston-Salem,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
A.  Woodard,  of  Wilson,  whose  terms  ended  on  April  1,  1927, 
were  succeeded  by  D.  Collin  Barnes,  of  Murfreesboro,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Crowell,  of  Monroe. 

The  Staff 

During  the  biennial  period  three  additional  workers  have  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  staff.  Miss  Lois  Dosher  became  a  member 
of  the  staff  in  July,  1927,  in  the  capacity  of  field  agent  for  Mothers' 
Aid. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  was  superintendent  of  public  welfare 
in  Cherokee  County  during  the  Rockefeller  demonstration,  became 
the  Director  of  the  new  Division  of  School  Attendance  on  April  1, 
1928.     Miss  Ellen  McKenzie  became  the  secretary  of  the  Division. 

A  number  of  other  changes  have  taken  place.  Miss  Lily  E. 
Mitchell,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rockefeller  demonstration,  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Emeth  Tuttle  Cochran,  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare.    Mrs.  Cochran  resigned  in  March,  1927. 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Lay  resigned  her  position  as  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Education  and  Publicity  in  June,  1928,  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  Publicity  for  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

NEW  PROJECTS 
Boarding  Homes 
We  are  asking  for  a  small  appropriation  to  undertake  a  new 
project  in  Child  Welfare.  We  feel  it  to  be  essential  to  develop  a 
system  of  boarding  homes  for  children  in  need  of  temporary  care. 
The  North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society  places  children  in 
free  homes  for  adoption  or  temporary  care,  the  orphanages  and 
Mothers'  Aid  care  for  the  dependents,  and  there  are  correctional 
institutions  for  delinquents.  But  for  the  child  who  needs  tem- 
porary care  or  adjustment  there  are  no  facilities.     Investigation 
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shows  that  other  state  boards  are  handling  this  problem  by  placing 
children  in  boarding  homes  with  a  good  foster  mother  and  keeping 
the  home  under  supervision. 

Frequently,  the  county  home  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  boarding  home, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  24  counties  during  the  past  year  have 
reported  the  presence  of  137  children  in  their  county  homes. 

If,  when  a  child  first  becomes  a  ward  of  the  state,  he  is  placed 
in  a  temporary  home  for  observation,  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion, medical  treatment,  and  habit  correction,  the  problem  of  his 
final  disposition  is  greatly  simplified.  Here  he  is  studied  by  both 
the  boarding  mother  and  the  welfare  officer,  who  will  later  decide 
whether  he  should  be  given  institutional  care  or  placed  in  a  foster 
home.  In  fairness  to  the  child,  his  personality  should  be  studied, 
and  he  should  be  given  any  necessary  medical  treatment  before  a 
home  is  selected  for  him.  In  C.  S.  5006 — Section  3,  authority  is 
given  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  render 
this  type  of  service  to  dependent  children.  (See  report  of  Di- 
vision of  Child  Welfare). 

Study  of  Child  Welfare  Among  Negroes 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  in  recognition  of  the  work  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  doing  for  Negro  welfare  under 
the  direction  of  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  offered  the  Board  five  thousand 
dollars  for  some  special  project  provided  the  Board  would  raise 
an  equal  amount.  This  has  been  done  and  the  Board  will  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  the  condition  of  Negro  children  in 
North  Carolina. 

Much  of  the  money  raised  in  this  State  has  been  contributed  by 
Negro  children  whose  nickels  and  dimes  have  been  generously  given. 
Twice  a  study  of  child  welfare  among  white  children  has  been 
made  in  this  State.  On  the  information  thus  gained,  much  of  our 
child  welfare  program  is  based,  but  we  feel  that  specific  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Negro  children  will  be  very  helpful;  especially 
so,  now  that  more  and  more  counties  are  putting  on  Negro  workers 
to  assist  the  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  Definite 
facts  in  regard  to  Negro  children  should  help  our  entire  organiza- 
tion to  function  more  successfully  and  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  dependents  and  delin- 
quents. The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  is  co-op- 
erating with  us  in  making  this  study.  At  our  request  the  Insti- 
tute has  designated  Mr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, University  of  North  Carolina,  as  Director  of  the  study.     Mr. 
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Sander's  salary  and  expenses  will  be  assumed  by  the  Institute  while 
on  this  project.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  is  advising 
with  us  in  regard  to  the  study. 

School  Attendance 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  for  a  long 
time  felt  that  non-school  attendance  has  been  one  of  the  weakest 
links  in  North  Carolina's  program  for  social  progress,  but  lack  of 
funds  prevented  any  organized  effort  in  this  field.  A  three-year 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  made 
possible  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  School  Attendance  on 
April  1,  1928. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  law  requires  children  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  inclusive,  to  attend  school  for  the  duration  of  the 
local  school  term.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is 
the  officer  by  whom  the  law  is  enforced.  The  supervision  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  but  prior  to  April  there  has  been 
no  one  on  the  staff  to  give  full  time  to  the  work. 

During  the  school  year,  1926-1927,  the  state  white  enrollment 
was  571,056,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  442,424,  or  77.4 
per  cent  in  attendance.  The  Negro  enrollment  was  253,095  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  169,373  or  66.9  in  attendance.  The 
difference  between  the  enrollment  and  attendance  for  both  white 
and  Negro  is  212,354.  Although  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies 
in  the  figures,  there  are  not  enough  to  change  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  both  races,  which  is  74.2.  The  only  nine  states  in 
the  United  States  with  a  lower  average  daily  attendance  than  that 
of  North  Carolina  are  all  southern  states.  The  child  labor  law 
does  not  protect  the  children  working  on  the  farms.  Yet  out  of 
the  total  number  of  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
working  in  the  United  States,  61  per  cent  are  employed  on  the 
farm.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  the  only  law  which  func- 
tions to  protect  more  than  half  of  the  children  who  are  working. 

Through  this  new  division  the  State  Board  has  undertaken  to 
study  carefully  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law ;  to  determine  methods 
to  make  enforcement  adequate;  and  to  co-operate  with  all  agencies 
in  trying  to  increase  school  attendance.  In  addition  to  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  law,  much  can  be  done  to  improve  attendance 
by  the  reduction  of  epidemics,  by  holding  preschool  clinics  and 
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health  examinations  of  the  pupils,  by  conducting  special  classes 
for  the  children  who  are  retarded  or  who  are  subnormal  mentally, 
and  through  the  creation  of  a  community  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  public  education. 

The  Division  of  School  Attendance  will  try  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren who  are  not  attending  school  regularly  now  are  given  their 
rightful  opportunity.  North  Carolina  is  raising  a  new  crop  of  il- 
literates each  year  because  of  the  present  failures  to  bring  together 
the  child  and  the  school.  According  to  the  last  federal  census 
there  were  in  North  Carolina  12,675  white  and  8,020  Negro  illit- 
erates between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  Our  adult  illiteracy 
problem  can  never  be  solved  so  long  as  we  permit  young  children 
to  grow  up  without  at  least  an  elementary  education. 

In  six  counties  of  the  State,  the  division  is  making  this  year  a 
detailed  study  of  school  attendance.  A  blank  has  been  drawn  up 
to  record  and  classify  the  absences  of  each  child  for  the  school 
year,  1928-1929.  The  counties  are  Cherokee,  Union,  Halifax,  Lenoir, 
Moore  and  Orange.  These  counties  were  selected  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  Each  county  represents  a  major  attendance 
problem  of  the  State.  The  findings  of  this  study  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  future  program  in  the  State. 

A  program  for  closer  co-operation  with  the  teachers  of  the  state 
is  being  presented  in  the  state  summer  schools  and  in  the  county 
teachers'  meetings.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  in  bringing  the  parents  in  closer  touch  with  the 
schools. 

Publicity  will  be  widely  used  in  both  local  and  State  papers  be- 
cause the  final  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  realized  only  when 
there  is  created  in  each  community  a  real  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  public  education. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  STATISTICS 

Much  of  this  report  is  statistical  as  are  other  biennial  reports 
of  the  Board.  Yet  in  this  respect  the  report  is  unsatisfactory  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  reports  from  institutions  and  coun- 
ties are  irregular,  in  fact,  no  reports  from  some.  In  the  second 
place,  only  a  small  amount  of  the  information  contained  in  re- 
ports has  been  used.  Many  figures  and  tables  placed  in  reports 
are  unworthy  of  the  name  statistics,  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
term  statistics  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 

Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin  for  January,  1928,  carries  the  follow- 
ing statement: 
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"Statistics  may  be  dry  as  dust  to  the  average  person  but  they 
are  indispensable  to  research.  That  there  simply  can  be  no  social 
science  or  any  other  science  without  the  use  of  figures  is  brought 
home  forcibly  by  the  relative  helplessness  of  our  students  of  crime 
in  the  face  of  appalling  lack  of  statistical  knowledge  of  this  prob- 
lem." 

The  same  is  true  of  many  of  our  social  problems.  A  few  state 
departments  of  public  welfare,  among  them  Illinois,  prepare  a 
separate  statistical  report  each  year.  While  this  may  not  be  nec- 
essary in  North  Carolina,  there  should  at  least  be  a  complete  sta- 
tistical analysis  given  in  the  biennial  report  including  all  char- 
itable and  correctional  institutions  and  other  phases  of  the  work 
which  lend  themselves  to  statistical  analysis.  In  this  way,  we 
could  have  a  picture  of  the  total  problem  confronting  us.  '  To  do 
anything  worth  while  in  this  respect  secretarial  assistance  and 
some  equipment  are  necessary. 

GRANTS  FROM  THE  LAURA  SPELMAN  ROCKEFELLER  MEMORIAL 

In  1927,  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  made  a  grant 
of  |16,600  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
the  partial  support  of  the  Work  Among  Negroes.  This  is  to  sup- 
plement state  funds  for  the  four-year  period,  1927-1931.  A  special 
appropriation  of  fl,000  was  made  to  complete  a  "Study  of  Crime 
and  Capital  Punishment,77  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

In  July,  1928,  the  Memorial  made  the  Board  a  grant  of  $11,475 
to  be  used  over  a  period  of  four  years  in  partial  support  of  a  school 
attendance  program. 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

A  democracy  is  concerned  to  give  an  equal  opportunity  to  its 
citizens.  So  a  modern  democratic  state  builds  a  sure  foundation  for 
its  future  progress  as  well  as  that  of  its  future  citizens  by  pro- 
viding means  whereby  the  handicapped  children  within  its  borders 
shall  have  as  nearly  equal  opportunities  for  development  as  have 
the  normal  children.  For  providing  such  means,  special  agencies 
have  been  set  up  by  the  state. 

Those  children  needing  special  care  and  attention  may  be  grouped 
as  (1)  physically  handicapped;  (2)  mentally  handicapped;  (3) 
socially  handicapped  and  (4)  financially  handicapped. 

To  the  agency  of  a  children's  division  in  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
delegated  the  specific  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  socially  and 
financially  handicapped  children  have  an  equal  opportunity  or  a 
square  deal.  But  as  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  co-operates 
with  all  agencies  engaged  in  activities  promoting  child  welfare,  this 
report  will  show  work  for  all  types  of  children. 

I.    PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

A.  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children.  See  report  of  State  Board 
of  Education  and  reports  from   State  School  for  Blind,   Raleigh 

(white)  ;  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Morganton  (white)  ; 
and  State  School  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Negro  Children,  Ra- 
leigh. In  connection  with  the  work  of  these  institutions  the  cases 
of  several  children  who  presented  special  institutional  or  home 
problems  have  been  referred  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  for 
aid  in  adjustment.  Moreover  numerous  inquiries  from  relatives  or 
friends  of  children  so  handicapped  have  sought  help  in  placing 
a  child  in  one  of  these  schools  or  in  persuading  a  parent  that  to 
avail  his  child  of  such  training  was  not  only  his  privilege  but  his 
duty.  The  replies  to  these  inquiries  have  explained  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  and  referred  the  case  to  the  local  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  for  investigation  and  action. 

B.  The  Crippled  Children.  In  1917,  the  North  Carolina  Orth- 
opedic Hospital,  Gastonia,  was  made  a  state  institution  whose 
purpose  is  "the  scientific  treatment  and  healing  of  crippled  and 
deformed  children  of  sound  mind."  See  report  of  the  institution 
and  also  report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions. 
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Since  the  fall  of  1922,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  to  assist  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  in 
organizing  local  or  itinerant  clinics  for  crippled  children  in  various 
sections  of  the  state.  Here  children  were  brought  by  their  parents 
for  examination  and  plans  made  for  hospitalization  and  treatment 
later.  During  this  biennial  period,  however,  only  two  of  these 
local  clinics  have  been  held  as  the  present  need  seems  one  of  the 
regional  permanent  clinic  rather  than  of  the  local  itinerant  clinic. 
These  two  local  clinics  were  held  at  Albemarle,  Stanly  County, 
August  19,  1926,  and  Dunn,  Harnett  County,  October  31,  1926, 
respectively.  Forty-two  children  were  examined  at  the  Albemarle, 
and  sixty -six  at  the  Dunn,  Clinic.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren examined  in  all  the  clinics  were  Negroes.  During  the  spring 
of  1928,  plans  were  formulated  for  a  permanent  regional  clinic  to 
be  held  each  month  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Golds- 
boro.  It  is  intended  that  this  clinic  will  serve  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  just  as  the  weekly  clinic  at  the  hospital 
in  Gastonia  serves  the  Piedmont  and  western  sections.  This  clinic 
will  be  opened  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  biennial  period 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  this 
division  will  continue  to  serve  in  this  permanent  clinic  as  it  did 
in  the  old  itinerant  clinics. 

In  addition  to  work  in  the  clinics  the  cases  of  31  cripples  have 
been  referred  to  the  division  as  special  problems  during  this  bien- 
nium.  Of  these,  twenty-five  cases  have  been  adjusted  and  six  are 
being  carried  over  for  further  attention. 

II.     MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

A.  See  report  of  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  See  also  report  of 
Caswell  Training  School. 

B.  Special  cases.  Sixty-four  feeble-minded  children  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  as  cases  in  which  welfare 
of  other  members  of  the  family  and  welfare  of  society  generally  was 
as  much  involved  as  welfare  of  the  child  himself.  These  cases  in 
most  instances  were  presented  as  most  urgently  in  need  of  insti- 
tutional care.  Forty-seven  were  provided  for  and  seventeen  are 
being  carried  over  for  further  investigation.  Four  of  these  sixty- 
four  children  were  referred  by  agencies  in  other  states  to  which 
they  had  been  taken  by  relatives  who  later  became  public  charges. 
One  girl  and  her  brother  had  been  problems  in  a  North  Carolina 
community  and  had  been  committed  to  state  institutions.  On 
their  being  paroled  the  family  had  moved  to  Virginia  thinking 
to  get  a  fresh  start.     Here  the  brother  and  sister  not  only  became 
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charges  of  the  local  juvenile  court  because  of  delinquency  and 
feeble-mindedness,  but  the  family  sought  aid  of  the  local  associated 
charities.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  return  these  children  to  North 
Carolina  where  their  parents  had  legal  residence  and  to  re-commit 
them  to  state  institutions.  The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  was  the 
agency  which  investigated  the  records  of  these  children  in  North 
Carolina  and  then  arranged  with  our  state  institutions  for  their 
care. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  feeble-minded  children  referred  are  those 
of  Negro  children.  Unfortunately  North  Carolina  has  no  provision 
at  present  for  caring  for  them  in  institutions.  The  average  Negro 
home  cannot  Care  for  such  a  child  as  well  as  the  average  white 
home.  Few  of  the  Negro  cases  referred  have  been  successfully  ad- 
justed nor  can  they  be  until  there  is  a  state  institution  established 
which  will  provide  for  the  Negro  feeble-minded  child  just  as  Cas- 
well Training  School  provides  for  the  white  feeble-minded  child. 

III.     SOCIALLY   HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
A.    Neglected  and  Dependent  Children 

Of  neglected  and  dependent  children  whose  parents  or  other 
relatives  failed  to  provide  them  with  proper  homes  339  cases  were 
referred  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  by  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  superintendents  of  orphanages,  relatives,  friends, 
or  citizens  of  the  child's  home  community,  or  by  an  out-of-state 
agency.  As  each  of  the  339  cases  represent  from  one  to  six  chil- 
dren, the  approximate  number  of  children  whose  welfare  was  in- 
volved was  1,017.  In  this  group  are  counted,  too,  those  children 
whose  custody  was  in  dispute.  In  some  cases,  orphanages  were  not 
able  to  admit  certain  children  and  suggested  aid  in  providing  for 
them  in  their  own  homes  or  community.  Frequently  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  referred  cases  to  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare on  account  of  some  special  problem  which  made  local  handling 
difficult,  even  through  the  juvenile  court.  In  some  instances,  the 
Field  Agent  of  the  Division  visited  the  county  and  aided  the  super- 
intendent in  making  an  investigation  and  formulating  plans.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these  cases  were  interstate,  requests  be- 
ing made  by  agencies  in  other  states  for  investigation  of  homes  and 
relatives  in  this  state  for  placement  of  children.  In  this  group  also 
were  children  in  North  Carolina  whose  relatives  in  other  states  of- 
fered them  homes.  Child  caring  agencies  in  other  states  investigat- 
ing and  recommending  these  homes,  several  children  were  happily 
and  adequately  provided  for. 
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Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  the  339  cases  have  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  so  that  they  can  now  be  regarded  as  closed 
so  far  as  the  state  office  is  concerned.  Practically  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, remain  under  supervision  either  of  a  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare or  of  a  child  caring  institution  or  agency.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  new  biennial  period  there  remain  sixty  cases  for  which  the 
division  still  has  a  responsibility.  Several  of  the  sixty  children  are 
state  wards  who  are  either  in  schools  or  in  homes  on  trial  place- 
ments pending  possible  adoption. 

B.     Juvenile  Delinquents 

Nine  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents  were  carried  over  from  the 
previous  to  the  present  biennial  period  as  needing  further  atten- 
tion. To  this  number  130  new  cases  have  been  added  making  a 
total  of  139.  One  hundred  and  four  of  the  139  have  been  closed  as 
having  had  a  satisfactory  disposition  so  far  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  division  is  concerned.  This  means,  however,  that  the  child 
in  question  is  still  under  supervision  of  his  local  juvenile  court,  if 
probation  seemed  the  wisest  procedure  in  helping  him,  or  that  he 
has  been  committed  to  one  of  the  state  training  schools.  Fre- 
quently cases  are  referred  for  aid  in  securing  admission  to  insti- 
tutions and  in  many  instances  this  seems  best  for  the  child.  How- 
ever, before  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter  it  must  be  shown  clearly 
that  the  child  has  little  chance  for  making  good  on  probation  in  his 
own  home  and  community.     To  illustrate: 

One  boy  was  referred  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  as  a  de- 
linquent who  should  be  committed  to  one  of  the  state  institutions. 
The  person  reporting  the  case  was  a  lawyer  to  whom  the  father 
had  applied  for  aid  claiming  the  boy  was  uncontrollable,  a  runaway 
and  a  truant.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  for  investiga- 
tion. The  report  from  these  officials  showed  that  the  father  was 
delinquent  instead  of  the  boy,  who  had  refused  to  remain  at  home 
where  he  was  abused  and  forced  to  give  his  earnings  to  his  father 
to  purchase  "bootleg  whiskey."  Because  of  home  conditions,  he  had 
failed  to  attend  school  regularly.  The  boy  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
fine  young  man  and  had.  the  reputation  of  being  honest  and  indus- 
trious. This  employer  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  boy.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  live  in  his  employer's  home  and  work  for 
his  maintenance  out  of  school  hours,  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  juvenile  court  meantime.  As  the  boy  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  community  he  is  making  good  and  this  small  rural 
juvenile  court  has  a  "probationeer"  to  whom  it  can  point  with  pride. 
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In  all  juvenile  court  work  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  stands 
ready  to  help  the  local  court  either  with  advice  or  with  the  services 
of  the  Field  Agent  in  unusually  difficult  or  emergent  cases  whenever 
possible.  But  the  work  of  the  courts  cannot  be  put  upon  the  most 
constructive  basis  until  each  county  of  the  state  has  a  trained  pro- 
bation officer  who  can  give  either  full  time  or,  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  part  time  service  to  the  problems  of 
child  welfare  in  the  county.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  full  time 
or  a  part  time  worker  is  needed  should  be  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  county's  population  and  its  particular  needs  or  problems. 

C.     Illegitimate  Children 

An  important  part  of  the  work  for  neglected  and  dependent  and 
delinquent  children  is  that  of  the  illegitimate  child  and  its  unmar- 
ried mother  who  frequently  is  so  young  that  she  herself  is  a  juvenile 
delinquent.  Many  of  the  babies  adopted  through  the  offices  of  the 
clerks  of  courts  are  children  whose  unmarried  mothers  cannot  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  homes.  This  may  be  either  because  the  child 
will  have  a  better  opportunity  in  a  normal  home  or  because  the 
mother  cannot  earn  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  herself  and  child. 
Through  laws  providing  for  a  "bond  and  allotment"  for  the  un- 
married mother  and  for  maintenance  for  the  child  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  father  if  the  child  is  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  the  interests  of  the  child  whose  paternity  is  proven 
are  safeguarded.  The  law  forbidding  separation  of  a  child  from 
its  mother  protects  all  babies.  Whenever  it  is  feasible  an  unmarried 
mother  is  encouraged  to  keep  her  baby.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  law  providing  for  maintenance  for  the  child  by  the  father 
should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to. 

The  supervision  of  the  four  maternity  homes  in  the  state  has  been 
a  direct  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  since  March, 
1927.  The  requirements  governing  the  license  and  conduct  of  these 
maternity  homes  were  given  in  the  previous  report.  The  main  point 
emphasized  in  the  work  of  this  period  has  been  a  more  adequate 
study  of  the  individual  unmarried  mother  with  a  more  carefully 
worked  out  plan  for  her  adjustment  after  she  leaves  the  maternity 
home.  In  order  to  promote  such  an  adjustment  the  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  maternity  homes  need  vocational  training.  But  be- 
cause of  lack  of  finances,  equipment,  and  staff,  no  maternity  home 
is  able  at  present  to  provide  adequately  for  this  training.  The 
homes  can  offer  little  aside  from  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing, 
care  of  the  baby,  some  typewriting  and  some  weaving.     Another 
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point  emphasized  has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  home  and  its 
work  through  proper  functioning  of  the  local  advisory  board. 

No  organizations  have  applied  for  license  for  conducting  a  ma- 
ternity home.  A  member  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  held  a 
conference  with  the  board  on  the  advisability  of  opening  such  an 
institution  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  but  no  satisfactory  plan 
of  organization  was  ever  worked  out  and  the  institution  did  not 
materialize.  One  individual  considered  conducting  a  maternity 
home  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  when  she  saw  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  task  she  felt  the  responsibility  too  great  and  went 
no  further  with  her  plans. 

LIST  OF  MATERNITY  HOMES 
Florence  Crittenton  Industrial  Home,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Edna  P.  Cowgill,  Superintendent. 

Medical  Staff :  Dr.  Annie  L.  Alexander,  Dr.  Otho  Ross,  and  nurse. 
Other  members  of  institution's  staff  include:  Matron  or  house- 
keeper, assistant  housekeeper  and  teacher. 

Board  of  Trustees:  J.  A.  Bell,  Charlotte;  J.  B.  Ivey,  Charlotte; 
J.  A.  Yarborough,  Charlotte;  Dolph  M.  Young,  Charlotte;  Heriot 
Clarkson,  Raleigh;  J.  R.  Boyd,  Fayetteyille ;  J.  E.  Latham,  Greens- 
boro; Robert  N.  Glenn,  Greensboro;  J.  H.  Wearn,  Charlotte;  A. 
J.  Hagood,  Charlotte;  A.  H.  Washburn,  Charlotte;  Dr.  W.  L.  Kib- 
ler,  Charlotte ;  Fred  N.  Tate,  High  Point ;  Chas.  F.  Toms,  Asheville ; 
Geo.  Mountcastle,  Lexington;  R.  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem,  E.  H. 
Kochtitsky. 

Auxiliary  or  Advisory  Board:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  President; 
Mrs.  Walter  Davidson,  Mrs.  George  Wilson,  Miss  Carrie  McLean, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bouligny ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Yarboro,  Mrs.  John  Calder,  Jr. 

Estimated  value  of  plant,  $30,000.00  or  $35,000.00.  Capacity  of 
institution,  30  girls. 

This  home  has  received  84  girls  during  the  past  biennial  period ; 
80  girls  have  been  dismissed ;  63  returning  to  their  own  homes ;  5 
to  other  institutions ;  12  helped  to  find  satisfactory  positions ;  8  of 
the  80  have  married  since  leaving  the  home.  The  majority  of  the 
80  girls  have  kept  their  babies  but  20  girls  gave  their  babies  into 
the  custody  of  the  juvenile  court  or  duly  licensed  child-caring 
agencies  in  the  State  through  proper  legal  channels.  Seventy-one 
babies  were  born  in  the  home.  Eight  died  and  2  of  these  were  still- 
born. 

There  are  no  age  restrictions  for  applicants  but  only  unmarried 
first  offenders  are  accepted.  Physical  examination  including  tests 
for  venereal  disease  are  made  as  soon  as  patient  is  admitted.    Each 
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girl  must  remain  for  six  months  following  birth  of  child,  the  average 
length  of  stay  being  from  8  to  10  months.  The  institution  is  well 
administered,  there  being  a  daily  schedule  so  planned  as  to  give 
each  girl  opportunity  for  schooling  and  recreation  as  well  as  time 
set  aside  for  routine  duties  in  the  home.  The  library  has  been  in- 
creased to  431  volumes.  In  addition  to  two  daily  newspapers,  sev- 
eral monthly  magazines  are  received.  Hikes,  picnics  and  automo- 
bile rides  are  given  girls  by  various  board  members. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  new  Frigidaire,  a  cooking  range,  and 
obstetrical  equipment  have  been  installed.  Also  two  dozen  peach 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  furniture  repainted. 

Although  it  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  conducting 
this  institution  is  over  two  hundred  dollars,  $90  is  the  total  fee 
asked.  Twenty-five  of  this  is  the  medical  or  delivery  fee.  Hence 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  is  supported  chiefly  by  volunteer 
contributions. 

Excellent  records  are  kept. 

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage,   Greensboro 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  V.  D.  Tucker. 

Medical  Staff :  Dr.  H.  Lee  Wyatt  and  nurse. 

Board  of  Trustees :  C.  H.  Ireland,  President ;  Mrs.  Moody  Stroud, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Turner,  Vice-President;  J.  H.  Armfield, 
Treasurer;  W.  R.  Cox,  E.  P.  Wharton,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Blair,  J.  L. 
Crouse,  Mrs.  George  Stansbury,  all  of  Greensboro. 

Estimated  value  of  plant :  $17,500.00. 

Capacity  of  institution :  12  girls. 

Rest  Cottage  has  received  54  girls  and  dismissed  55  during  this 
period.  Forty-eight  babies  were  born,  one  being  still-born.  But 
previous  to  December  1,  1927,  records  have  been  poorly  kept  so 
that  other  data  is  not  available. 

This  institution  has  no  age  restrictions  and  will  accept  girls 
who  are  repeaters.  Physical  examinations  including  tests  for 
venereal  disease  are  made  as  soon  after  admission  as  possible.  No 
girl  who  is  diseased  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution.  Aver- 
age length  of  stay  is  six  months. 

There  is  a  small  library  and  the  institution  receives  one  daily 
newspaper  and  one  standard  magazine  in  addition  to  other  maga- 
zines. 

At  present  there  is  little  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise  al- 
though a  large  yard  is  planned  for  later.  There  are  drives  into  the 
country  for  girls.  Sewing,  cooking  and  all  kinds  of  housework  are 
taught.    The  institution  has  a  homelike  atmosphere. 
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Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  institution  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  sitting  room  has  been  enlarged,  remod- 
eled and  refurnished.  New  floors  have  been  laid  and  the  interior 
painted.  An  electric  refrigerator  and  washing  machine  have  been 
installed;  also  a  new  kitchen  range  with  increased  facilities  for 
hot  water.  New  equipment  has  been  placed  in  many  of  the  bed- 
rooms.   A  car  has  been  purchased  and  a  garage  built. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  cost  is  approximately  f  210.00. 
Of  this  amount  there  is  a  $25  medical  fee.  However,  a  fee  of  only 
$25  per  month  is  asked  payable  in  advance.  The  home  is  a  member 
of  the  Greensboro  Community  Chest.  It  also  receives  some  sup- 
port from  the  city  and  county  and  there  are  a  few  individual  con- 
tributions. 

The  Salvation  Army   Maternity   Home  and   Hospital,  Wilmington 

Superintendent :  Adjutant  Ina  Depew. 

Medical  Staff:  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranmer,  Chief;  Drs.  Powers,  Moore, 
Farthing,  Murchison,  and  a  nurse.  Other  members  of  institutions 
staff  include  matron  and  two  helpers. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Evangeline  Booth,  Mm.  A.  Mclntyre,  Alfred 
Chandler,  W.  G.  Peacock. 

Advisory  Board:  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Hamby,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Walter  Parsley,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cranmer. 

Estimated  value  of  plant :  $14,000.00. 

Capacity  of  institution:  28  girls. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  girls  have  been  cared  for  in  the  in- 
stitution during  the  period,  July,  1926,  to  July,  1928,  138  being  re- 
ceived during  this  period.  One  hundred  forty-five  girls  have  been 
dismissed.  Of  this  number,  103  were  returned  to  parents,  13  to 
care  of  welfare  officers,  18  were  placed  in  domestic  service,  5  were 
sent  to  institutions,  3  were  married  and  3  ran  away.  One  hundred 
twenty-eight  babies  were  born  and  3  died.  All  babies  were  dis- 
missed with  their  mothers. 

This  institution  accepts  any  pregnant  girl  that  has  not  been  in 
Home  for  same  offense.  There  are  no  age  restrictions.  A  physical 
examination  is  given  within  24  hours  after  admission.  Tests  are 
made  for  venereal  disease  and  treatment  given  if  needed. 

Inmates  are  taught  singing,  sewing  and  housekeeping  by  one  of 
the  staff  helpers.    Also  rug  weaving. 

There  is  no  library.  One  daily  paper,  three  religious  papers  and 
two  weekly  papers  supply  reading  material.  A  good  library  is  much 
needed.    Religious  services  are  held  regularly  twice  a  week. 
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A  large  shady  back  yard,  equipped  as  a  croquet  court  and  hav- 
ing benches,  offers  recreation  to  patients. 

The  estimated  per  capita  cost  is  76  cents  a  day.  The  entrance 
fee  is  $35  and  board  is  $10  per  month.  The  income  of  the  in- 
stitution is  secured  from  an  army  service  fund,  a  monthly  sum 
from  army  division  headquarters,  maternity  fees  and  board. 
In  addition  there  is  some  income  from  proceeds  of  sales  of  rugs, 
etc.,  made  by  inmates.    There  are  also  free  will  donations. 

The  chief  improvements  in  plant  during  this  period  have  been 
the  installation  of  electric  washing  machine  and  loom  for  rug  mak- 
ing. A  fire  escape  for  the  third  floor  dormitory  is  very  greatly 
needed. 

Excellent  records  are  kept. 

Faith  Cottage,  Asheville 

Superintendent:  Lucius  B.  Compton. 

Matron:  Miss  Christine  Pratt. 

Medical  staff :  Dr.  P.  B.  Orr  and  nurse.  There  is  also  an  assistant 
matron. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Lucius  B.  Compton,  Mrs.  Lucius  B.  Compton 
and  Miss  Alma  Gramaren. 

Advisory  Board :  Major  Lyone  L.  Lee,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Allis, 
F.  W.  Bordner,  Miss  E.  Grace  Miller,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Harrison. 

Estimated  value  of  plant :  $30,000.00. 

Capacity  of  institution :  19  girls. 

Fifty  girls  have  been  received  into  and  41  dismissed  from  this 
institution  during  this  biennial  period.  Thirty-one  of  the  41  dis- 
missed have  been  returned  to  parents,  4  to  welfare  superintend- 
ents, 2  have  married  and  4  ran  away.  During  this  period,  36  babies 
were  born,  of  which  4  have  died.  Twenty-eight  babies  were  dis- 
missed with  the  mothers  and  4  to  the  local  juvenile  court. 

Faith  Cottage  accepts  "mostly  young  girls  who  have  been  de- 
ceived by  unfaithful  promises."  There  is  no  age  limit.  Married 
women  have  been  accepted  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  girl  is 
examined  as  soon  as  admitted  to  institution  and  treatment  is  given 
for  venereal  disease  if  necessary.  The  minimum  length  of  stay  in 
institution  is  six  months. 

Inmates  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  laundering  and  general 
housework. 

There  is  a  library  of  75  volumes.  The  home  takes  one  daily 
newspaper  and  eight  monthly  or  weekly  magazines  which  give  a 
helpful  variety  of  reading.  Family  worship  is  held  daily  and  there 
are  two  weekly  religious  services. 
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A  large  well-kept  lawn  provides  croquet  ground  and  gives  op- 
portunity for  other  exercise.  Walking  is  a  favorite  form  of  recrea- 
tion. 

The  per  capita  cost  has  never  been  estimated.  The  chief  source 
of  income  heretofore  has  been  proceeds  from  the  superintendent's 
ministry.  However,  the  administration  has  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  fees  to  meet  actual  costs  so  a  total  fee  of  $133.00  is  now 
asked,  |33.00  of  which  is  for  medical  attention  (doctor  and  grad- 
uate nurse). 

FINANCIALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

This  group  is  composed  of  those  children  whose  normal  home 
life  is  endangered  because  of  the  loss  of  the  father's  earnings  for 
some  reason.  No  influence  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  home  in 
guiding  the  child  to  a  satisfactory  development.  Most  juvenile 
delinquents  come  from  broken  homes,  it  has  been  observed.  Rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  preserving  good  homes,  North  Carolina  pro- 
vided a  Mothers'  Aid  fund  to  assist  worthy  mothers  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  maintain  their  homes.  These  moth- 
ers must  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  home  for  themselves  and 
children,  and  prevented  only  by  lack  of  means. 

A.     Data  on  Mothers'  Aid 

During  this  biennial  period  records  show 

Total  number  mothers  helped 542 

Total  number  new  mothers  approved 278 

Total  number  mothers  discontinued 126 

Total  number  receiving  aid  July  1,  1928 416 

A  total  of  2,168  children  have  been  kept  with  these  542  mothers. 

During  this  time  146  inquiried  regarding  Mothers'  Aid  were  di- 
rectly received  by  the  division  and  referred  to  county  superintend- 
ents of  welfare  for  investigation.  Of  this  number  it  was  found 
that  78  mothers  were  not  eligible  for  aid.  According  to  reports  of 
48  of  the  75  counties  administering  aid  in  1926-27,  123  applica- 
tions made  direct  to  county  departments  showed  51  applicants  not 
eligible.  Sixty-two  of  the  75  counties  in  1927-28  received  140 
applications,  74  were  for  mothers  not  eligible.  Thus  from  a  total 
of  403  inquiries  in  this  group  of  counties  203  were  not  eligible. 
Several  inquiries  received  by  the  division  were  from  mothers  living 
in  counties  not  administering  Mothers'  Aid. 

In  reviewing  causes  for  discontinuance  of  126  mothers  from  aid, 
one  sees  that  94  of  these  families  have  been  rehabilitated.  The 
reasons  for  discontinuing  are: 
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Re-married - - - 38 

Self-supporting . 40 

Husband  returned  from  prison,  hospital,  or  desertion....- 16 

Total ..„.: 94 

Transferred 2 

Counties  not  participating  1927-28 9 

Died    4 

Considered   unworthy... 10 

Sent  to  State  Hospital  for  Insane 4 

Circumstances  in  family   showing  best  interested  of   children 

conserved  by  placing  them  in  institutions  or  with  relatives  3 

Total 32 

B.     Prisoners'  Families 

A  total  of  33  prisoners'  families  in  which  there  were  132  children 
have  been  helped  by  Mothers'  Aid  during  this  period.  Nash  and 
Pitt  Counties  have  each  had  three  prisoners'  families  on  their  lists, 
while  Robeson,  Halifax,  Caswell,  Catawba,  Lincoln  and  Mecklen- 
burg Counties  have  each  helped  two  families  of  prisoners.  Each  of 
15  other  counties  listed  one  family. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  prisoners'  families  referred  for  Mothers' 
Aid  it  was  found  on  investigation  that  the  mother  could  not  meet 
the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  law.  In  some  instances  the 
residence  requirement  could  not  be  met;  in  others  that  of  "mental 
and  moral  fitness."  If  the  husband  had  a  sentence  of  a  few  months 
to  serve  it  seemed  best  to  local  officials  to  secure  temporary  help 
from  other  sources  and  to  grant  aid  to  a  widowed  mother  who 
would  need  help  over  a  long  period.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  counties  already  using  practically  their  full  monthly  quota  on 
July  1,  1927. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Mothers'  Aid  work  August  1,  1923  to 
July  1,  1928,  a  total  of  $11,012  has  been  paid  to  prisoners'  families. 

C.  Twelve  Negro  and  three  Indian  mothers  have  received  aid 
during  this  period.  Constructive  results  are  being  secured  in  all 
these  families. 

D.     School  and  Health  Records 

Good  school  records  and  constructive  health  measures  are  asked 
of  every  Mothers'  Aid  family  as  a  good  education  and  sound 
health  are  the  bases  of  independence  and  self-support.     Children 
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in  Mothers'  Aid  families  receive  the  benefit  of  treatment  in  any 
dental  and  adenoid  and  tonsil  clinic  conducted  in  their  counties 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  addition  to  examinations  and 
treatment,  arrangements  are  made  for  other  health  work  when 
necessary.  Forty-eight  counties  in  1926-27  reported  64  mothers 
and  187  children  treated.  In  1927-28,  62  counties  reported  59 
mothers  and  229  children  treated.  In  the  case  of  several  mothers, 
several  major  operations  were  performed,  restoring  them  to  better 
health  than  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  years. 

Five  hundred  eighty-seven  of  the  666  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  in  Mothers'  Aid  families  in  48  counties  (only  this  num- 
ber reported)  in  1926-27  were  promoted.  This  mean  88  per  cent 
"made  good"  in  school.  These  reports  show  100  per  cent  promo- 
tion in  Anson,  Cabarrus,  Cherokee,  Cleveland,  Guilford,  Hertford, 
Macon,  McDowell,  Robeson,  Scotland,  Stanly,  Union  and  Wilson 
Counties.  Anson  County's  Mothers'  Aid  children  show  the  best 
record  as  in  addition  to  100  per  cent  promotions,  five  of  the  total 
16  children  won  special  prizes.  There  was  a  total  of  33  special 
honors  or  prizes  won  by  the  group  of  587. 

For  1927-28,  sixty-two  counties  reported  645  children  of  a  total 
of  777  promoted.  This  shows  only  83  per  cent  promotions  and  is 
not  so  good  a  record  as  that  of  the  reports  of  the  48  counties  for 
the  previous  year.  A  total  of  39  special  honors  and  prizes  was  won 
by  this  group.  Guilford  County  shows  the  best  record  with  100 
per  cent  promotions  and  3  special  prizes  for  its  35  children.  An- 
son County's  Mothers'  Aid  children  won  13  prizes  or  honors  but 
three  of  the  33  children  failed  of  promotion.  Other  counties  be- 
sides Guilford  having  100  per  cent  promotion  were  Carteret,  Chero- 
kee, Cleveland,  Davie,  Duplin,  Lee,  Macon,  Person,  Rockingham, 
Pitt,  Scotland  and  Warren. 

There  are  many  cases  where  all  the  children  of  a  Mothers'  Aid 
family  have  made  really  brilliant  records  in  school.  In  one  family 
of  six  children  there  were  four  of  school  age  who  were  attending 
regularly.  Each  of  these  four  made  A's  in  each  subject  through- 
out the  session  of  1927-28.  One  little  girl  has  the  highest  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  all  in  her  grade.  Many  other  children  having 
equally  as  good  records  could  be  mentioned.  Perhaps  no  family 
shows  a  more  splendid  school  record  and  certainly  none 
shows  more  determination  to  win  an  education  than  "The  Jones 
Children."  These  children  must  journey  ten  miles  a  day  to  and 
from  school  crossing  a  mountain  en  route.  Year  before  last  the 
13-year-old   boy  had   a   perfect   attendance    record;   last   year   he 
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missed  five  days  because  his  help  was  needed  at  home.  The  11- 
year-old  boy  missed  three  days  from  school  because  of  sores  on 
his  feet  which  would  not  allow  him  to  wear  his  heavy  shoes  through 
the  snow.  But  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  were  purchased  and  he  gladly 
trudged  the  ten  miles  daily  again.  Even  the  little  six-year-old 
sister  did  not  miss  a  day  until  a  very  deep  snow  fell.  Then  for 
three  weeks  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  walk  this  distance.  Such 
children  as  these  are  going  to  be  our  leaders  when  they  are  grown. 

E.     The  Difference   Between  a  Mothers'   Aid  Family   and  a  Poor 

Relief  Family 

To  express  the  marked  difference  between  these  two  types  of  fam- 
ilies ;  the  Mothers'  Aid  family  is  one  that  eagerly  takes  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  help  itself,  while  the  Poor  Relief  family 
holds  back  from  taking  any  forward  steps  and  is  satisfied  with  a 
"hand-to-mouth"  existence.  The  Poor  Relief  family  will  never  be 
entirely  self-supporting.    The  Mothers'  Aid  family  will. 

1.     The  Mother's  Aid  Family 

Mrs.  H.  was  left  a  widow  with  six  children  under  14  years  of 
age,  two  older  children  who  could  help,  and  a  little  insurance. 
The  insurance  was  invested  in  a  home  of  five  rooms.  Circum- 
stances incident  to  building  the  highway  in  front  of  her  place  made 
it  possible  for  the  mother  to  collect  damages  and  an  adjoining  lot 
was  purchased  with  this  money.  This  not  only  protected  the  family 
in  their  home  environment  but  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the 
home.  Meantime  the  mother  and  older  children  worked  steadily 
keeping  the  younger  children  well  cared  for  and  in  school.  When 
Mothers'  Aid  was  granted,  Mrs.  H.  gave  up  her  work  outside  the 
home  and  took  relatives  to  board,  caring  for  their  baby  while  they 
worked.  As  the  children  have  grown  older  they  have  worked  when 
possible,  one  little  girl  clothing  herself  from  her  earnings  on  a  paper 
route.  All  expenditures  of  the  family  are  carefully  planned,  an  ac- 
curate account  being  kept  of  all  income  as  well  as  outgo.  With  the 
children  making  good  records  in  school  and  taking  active  part  in 
community  life,  one  girl  playing  for  Sunday  School  and  church,  the 
family  seemed  to  be  doing  all  that  could  be  expected.  But  the 
mother,  who  was  illiterate,  felt  that  she  must  learn  to  read  and 
write;  so  she  and  the  oldest  boy  who  had  to  stop  school  to  work 
when  the  father  died,  entered  a  night  school. 
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'  2.     The  Poor  Relief  Family 

Mrs.  G.  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  boys,  14,  11  and  8  years  oi 
age  and  girls  6  and  3  years  old.  The  14-year-old  boy's  right  arm 
is  stiff  at  the  elbow  and  swollen.  He  suffers  from  sore  throat  and 
swollen  tonsils,  but  Mrs.  G.  refused  even  to  allow  his  arm  to  be 
X-rayed  or  his  throat  examined.  When  the  youngest  child  at- 
tending school  developed  measles,  Mrs.  G.  would  not  follow  instruc- 
tions of  the  nurse  for  isolating  him.  She  insisted  on  the  entire 
family's  sleeping  in  the  small  room  and  occupying  only  two  beds  as 
usual,  although  there  was  an  extra  bed  and  bedding  in  another 
room. 

Mrs.  G.  complained  of  her  teeth  and  "stomach  trouble"  but  re- 
fused free  attention  claiming  she  was  capable  of  administering  her 
own  remedies.  The  11-year-old  boy  who  seems  brighter  than  the 
other  children  is  already  a  problem.  He  shirks  all  work  about  the 
home,  runs  away  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  and  his  mother  claims 
"has  knocked  her  down."  She  admits  in  his  presence  that  she 
cannot  control  him  and  therefore  expects  more  of  the  14-year-old 
boy.  Mrs.  G.  sees  no  reason  why  her  children  should  attend  school 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  go,  although  the  school  bus  passes  within  a 
short  distance  of  her  home. 

In  most  cases  of  failures  of  a  Mothers'  Aid  family,  there  has 
been  a  weak  spot  somewhere  in  the  past  history  of  the  family. 
Usually  a  successful  Mothers'  Aid  family  is  one  having  a  good  past 
record. 

F.    Administration 

1.     Counties  Visited 

Seventy-five  counties  administered  aid  in  1926-27  and  a  like 
number  in  1927-28.  In  1927-28,  Martin,  Carteret  and  Montgomery 
Counties  for  the  first  time  entered  into  the  agreement  for  partici- 
pation with  the  state,  while  Alexander  county  again  joined  the 
group  after  having  dropped  out  in  1926  and  Swain  after  having 
dropped  out  in  1924.  Polk,  Ashe,  Granville,  Mitchell  and  Nor- 
thampton counties  dropped  out  in  1927-28. 

In  each  of  the  counties  administering  Mothers'  Aid  at  least  one 
visit  was  paid  by  the  Director  or  Assistant  Director  in  the  year 
1926-27.  On  July  1,  1927,  a  Field  Agent  was  added  to  the  staff. 
So  in  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible  to  visit  counties  not  having 
full-time  superintendents  of  welfare  of  those  having  emergency 
situations,  twice  or  every  six  months.     Whenever  possible  a  meet- 
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ing  of  the  county  board  of  public  welfare  has  been  held  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  conference  between  the  superintendent  of  wel- 
fare, board,  and  the  representative  of  the  Division,  regard  Moth- 
ers' Aid  work  in  the  county. 

2.     Amount  of  Grants 

A  few  of  the  larger  and  more  urban  counties  are  giving  most 
of  their  mothers  the  maximum  amounts.  But  it  is  difficult  for  these 
mothers  to  find  steady  employment  that  will  allow  them  to  remain 
at  home  with  their  children  and  that  at  the  same  time  will  ade- 
quately supplement  their  Mothers'  Aid  check.  This  problem  is 
reported  by  practically  all  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  The 
maximum  amounts  should  be  increased  and  an  amendment  made 
to  the  Mothers'  Aid  law  to  that  effect. 

The  report  of  "Orphans  Section  Duke  Foundation"  for  1926 
shows  that  whereas  it  costs  an  average  of  90  cents  a  day  to  main- 
tain a  child  in  an  orphanage  or  other  child-caring  institution  in 
the  state,  it  costs  the  state  and  counties  from  Mothers'  Aid  Fund 
only  .1545  cents  a  day  to  keep  a  child  with  its  own  mother  in  its 
own  home.  The  amendment  suggested  in  the  report  of  this  Division 
for  period  1924  1926  (page  57)  would  increase  the  average  daily 
amount  spent  for  a  Mothers'  Aid  child  to  not  more  than  33%  cents 
a  day  which  is  almost  %  less  than  the  amount  spent  on  the  child 
in  an  institution. 

3.     Financial  Report 

As  the  sum  of  $5,585.55  of  the  total  $30,000.00  state  fund  for 
Mothers'  Aid  available  for  1925-26  was  not  spent  during  that  year 
the  grand  total  of  $35,585.55  was  available  for  the  state  fund  for 
1926-27.  Of  this  amount  $31,214.56  was  expended.  As  the  counties 
participating  in  the  fund  spent  a  like  amount  a  total  of  $62,429.12 
was  invested  in  Mothers'  Aid  families  in  the  state. 

On  July  1,  1927  the  annual  Mothers'  Aid  fund  of  $50,000  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  of  1927  for  the  period  1927-29 
became  available.  So  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  $40,697.64  of  the 
total  $50,000  was  spent.  This  amount  was  $9,493.08  more  than 
the  amount  spent  from  state  fund  in  1926  27.  It  represents  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  one-third  in  funds  used.  The  total  spent  from 
state  and  county  funds  for  this  year  was  $81,395.28. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amounts  spent  per  county: 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 
Statement  of  Disbursements 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1927 


Alamance 

$      508.00 

103.63 

Iredell   

$      582.44 

Alleghany  

Johnston  

760.50 

Anson  

439.68 

Lee  

207.96 

Ashe  

210.00 

Lenoir   

172.50 

Avery  

164.50 

Lincoln    

215.00 

Beaufort  

468.25 

Macon    

Madison    

190.50 

Bertie    

377.00 

310.00 

Bladen  

306.00 

McDowell   

237.50 

Brunswick    

231.00 

Mecklenburg    

1,211.75 

Buncombe  

1,030.00 

Mitchell 

36.00 

Cabarrus  

468.00 

Moore  

330.00 

Caswell   

192.96 

Nash    

522.50 

Catawba   

512.50 

New    Hanover 

470.00 

Chatham 

313.34 

Northampton 

515.00 

Cherokee  

235.98 

Orange  

246.00 

Chowan  

146.65 

Pasquotank 

265.00 

Clay  

88.26 

Pender  

252.51 

Cleveland   

490.00 

Person  

180.00 

Columbus   

480.00 

Pitt  :. 

629.75 

Craven  

450.00 

Polk   

000.00 

Cumberland   

527.50 

Randolph    

380.00 

Dare  

99.71 

Richmond 

402.00 

Davidson  

453.12 

Robeson  

790.00 

Davie  

211.00 

Rockingham 

658.75 

Duplin  

468.25 

Rowan  

706.10 

Durham 

525.00 

Rutherford  . 

510.00 

Edgecombe  

590.00 

Scotland    

242.04 

Forsyth  

1,200.00 

Stanly    

426.00 

Franklin  

312.00 

Surry  

439.98 

Gaston  

807.02 

Union 

502.00 

Graham  

75.00 

Vance  

335.00 

Granville  

275.00 

Wake 

1,050.50 

Greene  

242.50 

Warren    

190.00 

Guilford 

1,036.25 

Watauga  

185.00 

Halifax  

643.50 

435.00 

Wavne  

552.50 

Harnett  

Wilkes  

390.00 

Haywood  

330.00 

Wilson  

420.00 

Hertford   

252.98 

State  Grand  Total $31,214.56 

County  Grand  Total 31,214.56 


$62,429.12 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 


Statement  of  Disbursements 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1928 


Alamance  ... 
Alexander  ... 
Alleghany  ... 

Anson 

Avery  

Beaufort 

Bertie    

Bladen  

Brunswick 
Buncombe  ... 

Cabarrus  

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba  .... 
Chatham  .... 
Cherokee  .... 

Chowan  

Clay  

Cleveland  .. 
Columbus    - 

Craven  

Cumberland 

Dare  

Davidson  .... 

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe 

Forsyth   

Franklin   .... 

Gaston  

Graham  

Greene  

Guilford    .... 

Halifax   

Harnett  

Haywood 
Hertford 


State  Grand  Total 

County  Grand  Total. 


756.00 
000.00 
166.51 
652.16 
245.00 
568.00 
456.00 
444.70 
337.50 

1.372.50 
558.00 
342.00 
204.96 
571.00 
258.26 
227.50 
90.00 
117.48 
675.00 
585.00 
656.82 
696.25 
109.98 
746.50 
300.00 
418.00 
800.00 
815.50 

1,780.70 
286.00 

1,181.05 
115.61 
346.08 

1.455.00 
630.50 
420.00 
480.00 
347.01 


Iredell  

Johnston  

Lee  

Lenoir   

Lincoln    

Macon    

Madison    

Martin  

McDowell   

Mecklenburg    . 
Montgomery  ... 

Moore  

Nash 

New   Hanover. 

Orange  

Pasquotank    ... 

Pender  

Person  

Pitt  

Randolph    

Richmond   

Robeson  

Rockingham  ... 

Rowan  

Rutherford  

Scotland    

Stanly    


Surry  

Swain    

Union 

Vance  

Wake  1 

Warren 

Watauga  

Wayne  1 

Wilkes 

Wilson 


572.50 
,120.50 
187.25 
510.00 
315.00 
289.50 
231.50 
000.00 
262.50 
,498.50 
000.00 
492.00 
525.00 
607.50 
415.20 
395.00 
343.62 
120.00 
866.00 
715.00 
591.60 
.060.00 
935.00 
846.90 
724.58 
282.04 
61S.00 
609.82 
120.00 
810.50 
525.00 
,158.50 
290.00 
313.56 
.005.00 
427.00 
682.50 


.$40,697.64 
.  40.697.64 


$81,395.28 
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V.     GENERAL  CASE  WORK 

As  in  almost  every  case  problem  referred  to  the  State  Board  a 
child  is  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  has  responsibility  for  general  case  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  types  and  number  of  cases  handled 
from  July  1,  1926  to  July  1,  1928  in  addition  to  those  of  children 
already  mentioned: 


Type 

Old 

New 

Total 

Closed 

Active 

(7-1-28) 

Interstate 

2 
2 
3 
4 
3 

120 
34 
56 
19 

102 

122 
36 
59 
23 

105 

108 
29 
51 
21 
90 

14 
7 
8 
2 

15 

27 

10 

24 

9 

Miscellaneous 

26 

Total 

14 

331 

345 

299 

46 

96 

In  most  cases  of  insane  listed  here  the  question  of  legal  residence 
was  involved.  This  point  was  cleared  before  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

It  is  seen  that  96  or  almost  28  per  cent  of  these  cases  were  inter- 
state. Almost  half  of  those  of  "Adult  Delinquent"  had  an  inter- 
state relationship.  The  causes  are:  (1)  The  idea  of  the  unadjusted 
human  being  that  he  "can  do  better/'  either  legitimately  or  ille- 
gitimately in  a  new  place:  (2)  cheaper  and  easier  transportation. 
North  Carolina  has  accepted  her  responsibilities  where  claims 
through  legal  residence  have  been  established.  She  has  not  been  so 
fortunate,  however,  in  all  of  her  attempts  to  return  transients  to 
other  states. 


VI.    BOARDING  HOME  CARE  FOR  PROBLEM  CHILDREN 

Although  421  children  have  been  cared  for  under  supervision  in 
foster  homes  in  the  state,  2,605  children  in  homes  with  their  own 
mothers  (2,168  children  through  State  and  County  Mothers'  Aid 
and  437  children  through  Thomasville  Orphanage  through  Mothers' 
Aid  Fund)  and  3,807  children  in  orphanages  or  other  child  caring 
institutions,  there  are  still  types  of  children  whose  needs  are  not 
yet  adequately  provided  for.    These  are : 

(1)  Children  needing  temporary  care  during  a  period  of  in- 
vestigation and  subsequent  arrangements  for  their  future 
welfare ; 
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(2)  Children  too  old  to  adapt  satisfactorily  either  to  institu- 
tional life  or  in  foster  homes — usually  foster  homes  open 
to  such  children  wish  to  secure  service  from  rather  than 
render  service  to  the  child — these  children  need  helpful 
guidance  and  care  over  a  long  period  frequently. 

(3)  Children  who  present  special  conduct  problems  and  there- 
fore are  in  need  of  observation,  study  and  supervision. 

For  a  child  in  group  (1)  temporary  boarding  home  care  in  his 
own  or  a  neighboring  county  is  the  most  satisfactory  method.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  to 
"Study  the  Problem  of  Temporary  Care  of  Children''  in  counties, 
showed  in  35  counties  giving  information,  the  following  provisions 
for  temporary  care: 

Dependent 

17  pay  boarding  homes  in  17  counties. 
20  free  boarding  homes  in  17  counties. 

20  counties  using  County  Home. 

3  superintendents  of  welfare  taking  children  into  their  own 

homes. 
7  counties  having  21  approved  boarding  homes  on  a  regular 

list. 

Delinquent 

21  counties  use  county  jail. 

14  counties  use  County  Home. 
14  counties  pay  the  bills  for  care. 
3  counties  secure  care  in  homes  through  private  donations. 
The  rates  paid  were  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  day  per  child. 

From  the  other  65  counties  in  the  state  there  were  no  reports. 
The  reports  to  Division  of  Institutions  from  21  county  homes  for 
the  year  1927-28  show  121  children  cared  for  temporarily  during 
this  period  along  with  the  sick  and  the  paupers.  Among  these  121 
children  were  both  girls  and  boys  of  both  races.  Is  North  Carolina 
providing  adequate  temporary  care  for  her  children,  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow? 

For  a  child  in  Group  (2),  it  is  the  opinion  of  heads  of  various 
child-caring  institutions  in  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  that  the  State  should  provide  means 
for  care  in  a  good  boarding  home  licensed  by  the  State  and  a  worker 
to  supervise  this  care:   Section  3  of  C.  S.  5006  provides  for  this: 
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"To  study  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent 
child  and  to  provide  either  directly  or  through  a  bureau  of  the 
board  for  the  placing  and  supervision  of  dependent,  delinquent  and 
defective  children." 

A  child  of  Group  (3)  also  should  receive  the  same  help  from  the 
State.  In  many  instances  this  care  should  not  be  of  so  long  dura- 
tion as  that  for  the  other  child  as  this  child  might  eventually  be 
committed  to  a  state  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  or  for  the 
delinquent,  sent  to  some  school,  or  returned  to  his  home  community. 

Bob,  a  13-year-old  under-nourished  boy,  is  a  child  who  needs  help 
now,  that  a  good  boarding  home  under  supervision  can  give.  His 
mother  is  dead,  his  father  unfit  and  incapable  of  rearing  six  chil- 
dren properly,  so  Bob's  younger  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  placed 
in  good  homes  by  the  North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society. 
But,  Bob  is  too  old  for  such  placement  and  too  old  to  adapt  in  an 
orphanage  even  could  he,  a  half  orphan,  be  accepted.  So  at  present 
he  is  living  in  a  home  of  a  widow  who  took  him  for  work.  His 
school  attendance  is  irregular;  he  is  apparently  underfed  and  too 
thinly  clad.  He  seems  tired  and  cowed  and  unhappy.  He  needs 
medical  attention.  A  few  years  of  such  a  life  in  such  a  home  and 
Bob  will  be  near  the  human  waste  heap  and  in  all  probability  a 
care  and  expense  to  the  state  in  a  jail,  if  not  earlier  in  a  training 
school  for  delinquents.  So  why  should  the  state  not  now  spend 
$20  a  month  to  help  Bob  develop  into  a  strong  healthy  boy  in  a 
good  boarding  home  with  a  kindly  couple  who  will  see  that  he  at- 
tends school  regularly,  learns  a  good  trade?  (Should  it  be  found, 
necessary  to  place  him  in  either  of  the  state  training  schools  for 
delinquents,  the  average  minimum  monthly  expense  would  be 
$25.50).  In  the  same  length  of  time  that  it  would  take  for  him 
under  the  present  environment  to  develop  into  a  charge  on  the 
public,  he  will  have  become  a  self-supporting  upright  citizen. 

Sara  is  a  14-year-old  girl  who  was  legally  adopted  when  9  years 
old  to  a  couple  by  her  father,  a  reprobate.  About  a  year  ago,  Sara 
began  to  give  her  foster  parents  trouble  because  of  her  conduct 
with  boys.  So  the  foster  parents  tiring  of  their  responsibility  took 
her  to  the  home  of  an  uncle  in  a  neighboring  county.  The  uncle,  in 
turn,  passed  Sara  on  to  an  aunt  who  lives  in  a  city  in  another 
state.  Here  Sara  became  a  charge  of  the  local  juvenile  court  as  a 
neglected  child  living  in  the  home  of  a  prostitute — the  aunt — and 
she  was  placed  in  the  local  detention  home.  When  Sara  was  re- 
ferred to  North  Carolina  Division  of  Child  Welfare  by  the  other 
state's  officials  as  a  North  Carolina  responsibility,  an  investigation 
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of  the  home  of  the  foster  parents  was  made.  Meantime,  Sara  told 
the  probation  officer  who  had  her  in  charge  that  her  foster  father 
had  mistreated  her.  A  physical  examination  showed  her  to  have 
had  sex  relationships.  There  was  also  a  question  as  to  the  girl's 
mentality.  In  such  a  case  action  should  not  be  hasty  and  a  mental 
test  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  she  was  a  subject  for 
Samarcand  or  for  Caswell  Training  School.  But  she  was  occupying 
space  in  a  local  institution  in  another  state  that  was  needed  for 
its  own  children.  Yet  she  should  not  have  been  returned  to  the 
home  of  the  foster  parents  because  of  the  probable  truth  of  her 
story  about  foster  father.  A  boarding  home  near  Raleigh  where 
she  could  have  been  cared  for  under  supervision  and  studied  until 
admitted  to  the  state  institution  which  could  most  help  her  would 
have  solved  the  problem  in  her  case. 

Frances  is  a  little  negro  foundling  who  was  three  years  old  when 
found  ill  and  deformed  from  rickets  in  the  home  of  a  couple  who 
were  exploiting  her  condition  in  appeals  for  help.  Because  of  cir- 
cumstances in  her  case  she  was  made  a  State  ward  and  placed  in 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital  for  treatment.  After  several  months  she 
was  discharged  as  cured  but  in  need  of  proper  diet  and  constant 
tender  care.  She  cannot  be  cared  for  properly  in  an  orphanage, 
nor  is  she  now  a  child  whom  people  wish  to  adopt.  She  can  best 
develop  into  a  strong,  healthy  child  in  a  boarding  home  where  she 
will  receive  proper  nursing.  Then  in  a  year  or  so  while  still  a 
young  child  she  will  be  ready  for  placement  in  a  good  home. 

VII.     NEEDS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAM 
DURING  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS 

A.     Increase  of  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund 

Por  the  year  1929-30,  it  is  estimated  that  $60,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund.  Seventy-nine  counties  are  partici- 
pating in  the  Fund  for  1928-29,  four  more  than  in  1926-27  and 
1927-28.  It  is  believed  that  between  80  and  85  counties  will  wish 
to  participate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  1929-30.  On  the  basis  of 
present  expenditures,  $60,000  should  meet  the  needs  of  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  work. 

For  the  year  1930-31,  it  is  estimated  that  |65,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Mothers'  Aid  Work  will  be  taken  over  by  other  counties,  and  in 
order  not  to  cripple  the  work  already  established  in  counties  that 
have  always  participated  in  the  fund,  $65,000  is  necessary  to  meet 
this  expansion. 
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B.     Funds  for  Boarding  Home  Care  for  Problem  Children 

Many  signs  now  point  to  the  need  of  North  Carolina's  broadening 
her  child  welfare  program  to  provide  boarding  home  care  from 
state  funds  for  problem  children  for  whom  no  adequate  or  proper 
provision  is  now  made.  These  homes  would  be  licensed  and  closely 
supervised  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. It  is  believed  that  $5,000  for  each  of  the  years  1929-30 
and  1930-31  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  conditions  or  needs. 

C.     An  Additional  Member  of  the  Staff 

An  additional  worker  is  needed  for  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Her  duties  would  include  (1)  supervision  of  boarding  homes  for 
problem  children  maintained  at  state  expense,  and  necessary  case- 
work for  each  child  so  cared  for;  (2)  licensing  all  child-caring  in- 
stitutions in  state  that  are  under  supervision  of  the  State  Board; 
(3)  licensing  and  supervision  of  all  maternity  homes  in  the  State. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  work  and  the  increased 
volume  of  work  in  all  phases  of  the  child  welfare  program,  the 
present  staff  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  is  not  adequate  in 
numbers  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  placed  in  the  di- 
vision by  law.  So  at  least  one  more  field  agent  for  boarding  homes 
and  institutions  should  be  added  to  the  division's  staff. 

D.     Legislation   Needed 

An  amendment  to  Section  3  of  Consolidated  Statute  5006  is 
needed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  illegitimate  child.  The 
amendment  should  read: 

The  term  maternity  home  used  hereinbefore  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  include  institutions 
or  homes  maintained  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing pregnant  women  for  care  previous  to,  during  and 
following  delivery  but  institutions  or  lying-in  homes 
wherein  pregnant  women  are  received  for  care  previous 
to  and  following  delivery,  the  said  delivery  taking 
place  in  a  hospital  or  other  licensed  medical  institution 
to  which  this  statute  does  not  apply. 
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The  work  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  is  two-fold  in  its  nature 
- — inspectional  and  statistical.  Three  types  of  institutions  are  in- 
cluded— child-caring  institutions,  county  home  and  penal  institu- 
tions. For  State  Hospitals,  see  report  of  Division  of  Mental  Health 
and  Hygiene.  During  the  last  two  years  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  reports  and  their  analysis  than  during  the  previous  bien- 
nium. 

Practically  all  institutions  have  been  visited  one  or  more  times 
by  members  of  the  staff. 

CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 
New  Developments 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  K.  L.  Brown,  who  served  Oxford 
Orphanage  as  Superintendent  for  many  years,  Kev.  C.  K.  Proctor 
has  gone  to  Oxford  Orphanage  as  Superintendent.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles  has  gone  to  Pythian  Home  to  succeed  Mr.  K.  D.  Jenkins 
as  Superintendent. 

The  new  Junior  Order  Orphanage  at  Lexington  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  children  early  in  1928,  The  Catholic  and  St.  Ann's 
Orphanage  have  been  combined.  New  buildings  have  been  erected 
at  the  Catholic  Orphanage  at  Ealeigh.  A  receiving  building  at 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  two  new  buildings  at  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School,  one  new  building  at  the  State  Home  and 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  two  new  buildings  at  Morrison 
Training  School  have  been  completed  during  this  period. 

The  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  at  Kocky  Mount  is  plan- 
ning an  extensive  program  of  industrial  training  for  the  institution. 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Boshart,  Professor  of  Education  at  State  College, 
and  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  sort  of  work 
with  boys,  is  co-operating  with  the  superintendent,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Board  and  the  superintendent,  in  making  a  layout 
for  shops  and  the  necessary  equipment.  Mr.  Boshart's  suggestions 
in  regard  to  this  institution  and  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
follows : 

"Following  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  and  study  at  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Rocky  Mount,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  making  the  following  suggestions. 
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"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  institution  is  being 
splendidly  managed  when  we  consider  the  available  equipment  and 
facilities.  The  spirit  that  maintains  and  the  broad  outlook  for 
future  growth  are  important  factors  which  indicate  gradual  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  and  purposes  sought  by  this  department  of 
our  State  work. 

"As  I  have  had  time  to  give  thought  to  the  problem  it  would 
seem  wise  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  this  institu- 
tion it  is  essential  that  greater  opportunity  be  given  for  a  wider 
study  of  occupations  in  which  these  boys  will  doubtless  find  them- 
selves later  in  life.  Each  boy  has  certain  interests  and  abilities 
which,  if  studied  through,  his  preparation  and  placement  will  add 
greatly  to  his  successful  entry  into  profitable  employment.  In 
other  words,  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  is 
very  advisable  in  meeting  the  purposes  sought. 

"To  attain  this  end  it  would  seem  wise  to  construct  a  shop  build- 
ing where  the  elements  of  the  more  called  for  trades  such  as  wood- 
working, metal  working,  automobile  repair,  electrical  work,  and 
printing  could  be  taught.  Such  a  building  with  its  equipment 
would  serve  three  distinct  purposes.  First,  it  should  serve  as  a 
tryout  place  through  which  boys  might  find  their  chief  interests 
and  about  which  the  instruction  of  the  class  room  might  be  cen- 
tered. Second,  it  should  serve  as  a  definite  preparation  in  voca- 
tional endeavor  by  which  those  interested  in  a  special  field  could 
be  prepared  for  employment  entry.  Third,  it  should  serve  as  a 
workshop  for  making  repairs,  developing  needed  features,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  In  this  last  service  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  while  through  this  phase  of 
the  problem  much  that  is  valuable  will  come  in  the  way  of  real 
things  to  do  and  opportunity  for  individual  expression,  this  service 
is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  such  lines  of  work.  The  chief  consid- 
eration is  the  BOY  and  his  future. 

"In  order  that  the  above  suggestion  may  be  of  the  utmost  value 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  member  of  the  teaching  force 
who  could,  because  of  his  experience  and  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lem, organize  the  units  of  instruction  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
individual  will  receive  the  special  attention  his  case  demands. 

"Having  made  a  recent  visit  for  purposes  of  study  at  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Concord,  I  hereby  take 
the  liberty  of  making  the  following  suggestions : 

"It  would  seem  that  here  is  a  well-equipped  institution  doing  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  within  limitations.    Here  we  find  in  opera- 
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tion  various  lines  of  endeavor  representing  several  employment 
openings.  Here  is  also  found  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teaching 
not  only  these  but  other  lines  of  endeavor  which  will  offer  employ- 
ment to  those  who  are  prepared.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Superintendent  desires  to  work  out  some  plan  whereby  the 
facilities  of  the  school  may  be  increased  and  greater  service  ren- 
dered where  possible. 

"As  I  have  had  time  to  give  to  the  study  of  the  problems  found 
at  this  institution  as  it  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  purposes 
it  is  essential  that  attention  be  centered  on  three  main  divisions. 
The  first  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  vocational 
guidance;  the  second  which  is  closely  related  would  be  the  con- 
struction of  shop  facilities  and  teaching  units ;  and  third,  a  re- 
organization of  the  teaching  material  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
function  in  the  development  of  industrial  interests  and  abilities. 
All  three  of  these  divisions  are  so  closely  related  that  they  can  not 
be  separated  one  from  the  other  in  their  development  without  de- 
tracting from  their  usefulness.  However,  we  can  discuss  them  sep- 
arately with  the  understanding  that  each  is  interdependent  upon 
the  others. 

"Vocational  guidance  in  assisting  an  individual  to  select,  make 
preparation  for,  and  get  started  in  his  life  work  requires  a  careful 
study  of  each  individual  through  tests  and  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  his  needs  and  meeting  his  desires.  It 
means  also  careful  counseling  by  those  who  understand  the  quali- 
fications required  by  a  goodly  number  of  occupations,  the  qualities 
possessed  by  individuals,  and  how  these  can  be  combined.  This 
is  an  important  factor  which  would  naturally  be  a  part  of  the  work 
of  receiving  and  finding  satisfactory  placements. 

"Activity  problems  including  woodworking,  electrical  work, 
metal  work,  printing,  mechanical  drawing,  gardening,  dairying, 
poultry,  auto  mechanics,  and  the  many  other  activities  about  the 
school,  when  properly  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  school  room  will  fulfill  a  three-fold  need.  Through  these  will 
come  the  finding  possibilities,  the  vocational  accomplishment  as 
preparation  for  the  kind  of  work  for  which  one  is  fitted,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  in  way  of  repairs  and  such  new 
projects  as  seem  advisable.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  being  the  presentation 
of  a  whole  BOY  in  community  life. 

"All  of  this  would  mean,  as  the  Superintendent  has  suggested, 
first,  the  preparation  of  facilities  where  the  indicated  units  could 
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best  be  projected  and  second,  the  organization  of  a  staff  of  workers 
sympathetic  with  the  possibilities,  who  would  re-arrange  the  teach- 
ing materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  rather  than  groups." 


I.     Institutions   for  Dependent  Children 


Institution 

Location 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Date 
Founded 

Capac- 
ity 

Charlotte 

Asheville 

Nazareth 

Winston-Salem 

Greensboro 

Elon  College 

Oxford _. 

Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Pres. 

Miss  Emma  S.  Donoho, 
Supt.    _ 

1894 

1891 

1899 
1909 

1903 
1904 

1883 

1904 
1909 

42 

Buncombe  County 

45 

Father  Geo.  A.  Woods, 
Supt 

284 

The  Children's  Home,  Inc 

Children's  Home  Society 

(Child  Placing  Agency) 

The  Christian  Orphanage 

The  Colored  Orphanage  of 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Wood,  Supt.. 

John  J.  Phoenix,  Supt 

Chas.  D.  Johnston,  Supt 

H.  P.  Cheatham,  Supt 

Rev.  Lucius  B.  Compton, 

238 

35 
150 

250 

100 

J.  A.  Culbreth,  Supt 

C.  G.  Pope,  Supt.. 

60 

Middlesex 

Banner  Elk 

Goldsboro 

Lexington 

90 

J.  W.  Holcombe,  Mgr 

Chas  H.  Warren,  Supt 

W.  M.  Shuford,  Supt 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Lambeth, 

1914 
1892 
1926 

1926 

1900 
1899 

1910 

1904 
1906 
1872 
1891 
1910 

1885 

1887 
1922 

75 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home          .     -     - 

150 

Junior  Order  Orphanage 

Winston-Salem 

Memorial  Industrial  School, 

Rev.  W.  J.  Poindexter, 
Supt ... _ 

30 

Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt 

E.  F.  Allman,  Supt.... 

Hubert  T.  Deatherage, 
Supt 

260 

Methodist  Protestant 

High  Point 

Black  Mountain... 

85 

Mountain  Orphanage 

62 

Rev.  W.  H.  McNairy,  Supt. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Supt.__ 
Jos.  B.  Johnston,  Gen.  Mgr. 
J.  W.  Knowles,  Supt 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  Gen. 
Mgr._  .. 

60 

Oxford-._    - 

415 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home., 

Barium  Springs 

360 

70 

Thomasville  Baptist  Orphan- 
age (Kennedy  Home, 

Thomasville 

615 

Thompson  Orphanage  and 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Supt.. 
Mrs.  Octavia  Evans 

112 

The  Wright  Refuge 

50 

During  the  year,  January  1,  1926,  to  December  31,  1926,  the 
institutions  listed  above  cared  for  3,900  children  at  an  average 
daily  per  capita  cost  of  82  cents.  During  the  year  1927,  22  of 
these  institutions  cared  for  3,807  children  at  an  average  daily  per 
capita  cost  of  81  cents. 
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Population  Movement 

On  January  1,  1926,  there  were  remaining  in  these  institutions 
3,149  children,  and  on  December  31,  1927,  there  were  3,156  children. 
Total  admission  for  the  period  amounted  to  1,447  children,  while 
1,321  were  discharged  from  these  institutions.  The  two  accompany- 
ing tables  show  in  detail  movement  of  population  during  this  period. 
The  259  children  listed  under  other  dispositions  for  the  two  years 
were  disposed  of  as  follows:   Two  to  Navy,   three   expelled,   two 


Children   Re- 
maining in 
Institutions 
January 
1,  1926 

Admissions  1926 

Children 

Cared  for 

During 

Year 

Total 

Discharges 

Children  Re- 
maining in 

Institution 

New 

Read- 
missions 

Total 

Institutions 
December 
31, 1926 

Over  150  Capacity 
Thomasville  Baptist.  - 

578 
397 
363 
239 
190 

107 
114 
112 
81 
65 
63 

74 
42 
53 
52 
41 
98 

37 
40 

0 

29 

240 
51 

49 
29 
5 

75 

68 
58 
30 
45 

4 
9 
17 
3 

28 

8 

9 
6 
15 

7 
12 
25 

25 
12 

18 
10 

53 

75 

68 
58 
30 
47 

4 

9 
17 

3 
40 

8 

9 
6 
15 
7 
12 
25 

27 
12 

18 
10 

53 

653 
465 
421 
269 
237 

111 
123 
129 

84 
105 

71 

83 
48 
68 
59 
53 
123 

64 
52 

18 
39 

293 
51 

155 

78 
48 

66 
55 
54 
22 
20 

9 
30 
17 

5 

20 
4 

12 
16 

8 
4 
4 

26 

21 
14 

8 
14 

42 
6 

96 
56 
41 

587 

410 

367 

247 

Children's  Home 

Under  150  Capacity 

2 

217 
102 

I.  O.O.  F.  Home 

93 

112 

Freewill  Baptist 

79 

12 

85 

Eliada 

67 

Methodist  Protestant 

Children's  Home.-. 

PythianHome 

71 

32 

60 

55 

49 

97 

Buncombe  County 
Children's  Home.-. 

Alexander  Home 

Junior  League  Baby 

2 

43 
38 

10 

25 

Negroes 
Colored  Orphanage... 

251 

45 

Child  Placing 
Childrens'Home 

106 

35 

43 

106 
49 
43 

59 

Wright  Refuge 

Juvenile  Relief  Home. 

14 

22 
7 

Totals - 

3,149 

721 

30 

751 

3,900 

670 

3,230 

*No  reports  have  been  received. 
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adopted,  11  to  other  institutions,  two  to  guardians,  ten  to  counties 
from  which  they  came,  17  graduated  and  reached  age  limit,  four 
married,  three  to  hospital  for  treatment,  and  eight  discharged  and 
re-admitted.  The  remaining  197  were  placed  in  this  group  because 
the  dispositions  were  not  given  in  institution  reports.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  most  of  these  were  returned  to  parents  or  relatives. 


Institution 


Over  150  Capacity 
Thomasville  Baptist- . 

Oxford 

Jr.  Order  Orphanage*. 

Presby  terian 

Methodist 

Children's  Home 

Catholic 

Under  150  Capacity 

Christian 

I.  0.0.  F.  Home 

Thompson. 

Freewill  Baptist* 

Grandfather 

Eliada 

Methodist  Protestant 

Children's  Home .._ 

Pythian  Home 

Mountain 

Falcon 

Nazareth 

Buncombe  County 

Children's  Home... 

Alexander  Home. 

Junior  League  Baby 

Home* 

Negroes 

Colored  Orphanage 

Memorial.. 

Child  Placing 
Children's  Home 

Society... 

Wright  Refuge 

Juvenile  Relief  Home* 

Totals... 


Children  Re- 
maining in 
Institutions 
January  1, 
1927 


587 
410 


367 


217 
97 


102 
93 
112 

85 
70 

71 
32 
60 
55 
49 

43 
38 


251 
45 


3,111 


Admissions  1927 


New 


132 
51 

40 
32 
53 
41 


632 


Read- 


64 


Total 


135 
51 

41 
32 

53 
41 


Children 

Cared  for 

During 

Year 


722 
461 

408 
278 
270 
138 


123 
114 
121 


71 


284 
45 


136 
101 


3,807 


Total 
Discharges 


109 
54 

52 
29 
32 
35 


651 


Children  Re- 
maining in 
Institutions 

December  31, 
1927 


613 
407 

356 

249 
238 
103 


99 
104 
111 

76 
70 

78 
48 
58 
56 

47 


256 
42 


3,156 


*No  reports  have  been  received. 
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DISPOSITION    OF   CHILDREN    DISCHARGED    FROM    INSTITUTIONS 

1926  AND  1927 


Disposition 


Placed  in  Homes 

To  Parents  or  Relatives 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Hospitals  for  Training 

To  Work 

Institutions  for  Delinquents 

Caswell  Training  School 

Ran  Away 

Died 

Other 

Total  Discharges 


1926 


670 


1927 


17 

105 

332 

379 

28 

35 

6 

20 

32 

26 

3 

4 

4 

9 

20 

27 

5 

10 

223* 

36 

651 


Total 


122 

711 

63 

26 

58 

7 

13 

47 

15 

259 


1321 


*Disposition  of  197  of  these  was  not  indicated  on  reports. 

CHILDREN   CARED  FOR  IN   NORTH   CAROLINA   ORPHANAGES 
DURING  YEAR  1926 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Full 

Orphans 

Half  Orphans 

Institution 

Mother 
Dead 

Father 
Dead 

Parents 
Living 

653 
465 
421 
269 
237 
111 
123 
129 

84 
105 

71 

83 
48 
68 
59 
53 
123 

64 
52 
18 
39 

293 
51 

155 
78 
48 

289 
238 
192 
124 
106 
64 
66 
58 
43 
45 
29 

39 
26 
33 
25 
26 
123 

37 

25 

364 
227 
229 
145 
131 
47 
57 
71 
41 
60 
42 

44 
22 
35 
34 

27 

27 
27 

304 
143 
106 
79 
68 
26 
26 
22 
37 
19 
20 

41 
10 
17 
22 
21 
6 

7 
6 

20 
54 
99 
36 

27 
20 

42 

6 

36 

14 

10 
1 
15 
24 
19 
62 

6 
14 

2 
10 
62 
12 
26 
10 

6 

302 

255 

172 

153 

125 

56 

93 

24 

39 

37 

3 

26 
37 
21 
10 
13 
35 

19 
25 

11 
65 
10 
14 
17 
10 

27 

Oxford 

13 

44 

Methodist.   _ 

1 

Children's  Home 

Christian 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home- 

17 
9 
4 

41 

2 

Grandfather 

Eliada__    

13 
34 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's 

6 

Mountain 

Falcon 

15 
3 

20 

Buncombe  County  Children's 

32 

7 

16 

130 

27 
77 
40 
29 

39 

163 

24 

78 
38 
19 

9 

116 

21 

3 
8 

9 

50 

8 

Children's  Home  Society 

Wright  Refuge 

112 
43 

32 

Total 

3,900 

1,891* 

1,991* 

1,137 

633 

1,572 

558 

cNo  report  as  to  sex  of  18. 
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CHILDREN   CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH   CAROLINA   ORPHANAGES 
DURING  YEAR  1927 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Orphans 

Half  Orpnans 

Parents 

Institution 

Mother 
Dead 

Father 
Dead 

Living 

722 
461 

347 
219 

375 

242 

279 
151 

62 
34 

309 
259 

72 

Oxford -. 

17 

Presbyterian 

Methodist _    . 

408 
278 
270 
138 
123 
114 
121 

200 

132 

124 

116 

71 

64 

50 

208 
146 
146 
22 
52 
50 
71 

100 
87 
72 
19 
34 
23 
26 

106 
38 
51 
54 
14 
1 
34 

171 
153 
127 
29 
67 
86 
36 

31 

Children's  Home 

Catholic J 

20 
36 

Christian 

I.  0.  0.  F.  Home 

Thompson 

8 

4 

25 

89 
71 

85 
56 
68 
60 
50 

71 

56 

284 

45 

136 

101 

35 

29 

41 
33 
34 

24 
24 

33 

27 
129 
22 
68 
55 

54 
42 

44 
23 
34 
36 
26 

38 
29 
155 
23 
68 
46 

22 
39 

40 
10 
16 
20 
22 

12 

5 

127 

22 
2 
5 

26 
15 

6 
3 

12 
27 
16 

11 
13 
81 
15 
18 
5 

33 
3 

34 
43 

27 
11 
12 

22 
27 
58 
5 
13 
23 

8 

Eliada . 

14 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's 

5 

13 

Falcon 

2 

Buncombe  County  Children's 

26 

11 

18 

3 

Children's  Home  Society 

Wright  Refuge 

103 
68 

Juvenile  Relief  Home* 

Total 

3,807 

1,877 

1,930 

1,133 

642 

1,548 

484 

*No  reports  received. 
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AGES  OF  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  1926 


Institution 

Under 
One 
Year 

Between 
1   &  2 

Between 
2   &  6 

Between 
6  &  12 

Between 
12  &  19 

Total 

Thomasville  Baptist  _          _     ._   

59 

48 

30 

8 

20 

6 

3 

18 

268 

169 

183 

97 

100 

53 

35 

53 

265 

246 

207 

164 

114 

52 

85 

57 

592 

Oxford. .   .. 

1 

1 
1 

465 

Presbvterian .      

421 

Methodist 

269 

1 

2 

237 

111 

I.[0.  0.  F 

123 

1 

129 

Freewill  Baptist* 

Grandfather -   . 

9 

18 

1 

50 
27 
35 
16 
38 
23 
21 

46 
21 
45 
32 
29 
30 
31 

105 

Eliada 

2 

2 

70 

81 

Pythian __   _ 

48 

Mountain. . 

1 
6 

1 

68 

59 

Nazareth _ 

53 

Catholic* 

15 
10 

32 

39 

17 
3 

64 

52 

18 

18 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina 

18 

57 

7 

152 
13 

33 

25 

260 

45 

Wright  Refuge .._ 

4 

1 

34 

37 

2 

78 

Total 

26 

26 

351 

1,441 

1,504 

3,348 

*No  report  as  to  ages  of  children  in  these  institutions. 
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AGES  OF  CHILDREN  CARED 

FOR  IN  1927 

F 

Institutions 

Under 
One 
Year 

Between 
1    &   2 
Years 

Between 
2   &  6 
Years 

Between 
6  &  12 

Years 

Between 
12  &  19 
Years 

To.tal 

37 
31 

288 
141 

397 

284 

722 

Oxford 

1 

4 

461 

24 

3 

31 

22 
7 
2 

15 

143 
102 
109 
45 
56 
45 
51 

241 
173 
127 
71 
60 
67 
54 

408 

Methodist                            _ 

278 

Children's  Home 

1 

2 

270 
138 

123 

I.  0.  0.  F._  . 

114 

1 

121 

.       6 

11 

3 

1 
1 

7 

1 

10 

8 

47 
33 
32 
29 
36 
25 
19 
39 
37 

36 

24 
49 
26 
31 
28 
30 
22 
11 

89 

Eliada.-   _   _                                         _   

1 

2 
1 

71 

85 

56 

68 

60 

50 

71 

56 

59 

4 

22 

38 

122 
16 
32 
34 

103 

25 

25 

5 

284 

45 

49 
6 

8 
18 

136 

Wright  Refuge-  _- 

101 

Juvenile  Relief  Home*     _          .    .     .. 

TotaL. „ 

58 

36 

343 

1,481 

1,889 

3,807 

*No  reports  have  been  received. 

Institutional  Supervision  of  Children  in  Home 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  num- 
ber of  children  reported  as  being  under  supervision  in  homes  during 
.the  year  1927. 
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Quite  a  number  of  these  institutions  send  their  children  to  public 
schools.     The  following  institutions  maintain  their  own  schools : 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Methodist  Children's  Home 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Grandfather  Orphanage 

I.  O.  O.  F. 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage 

Thompson  Orphanage  (for  children  below  High  School) 

Presbyterian  Children's  Home 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage. 

Formerly  the  child-caring  institutions  discussed  in  the  fore- 
going pages  constituted  a  section  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
It  is  now  recommended  that  these  institutions  again  be  placed 
under  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  where  they  more  properly  be- 
long. Under  the  arrangement  of  the  past  three  years  these  insti- 
tutions and  a  number  of  day  nurseries  recently  started  have  not 
received  adequate  attention. 

2.     Institutions  for  Delinquents 

Institutions  Capacity 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Concord 470 

Charles  E.  Bogner,  Supt. 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Saniarcand 225 

Miss  Agnes  B.  MacNaughton,  Supt. 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  Rocky  Mount 90 

Samuel  E.  Leonard,  Supt. 
Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys,  Hoffman 160 

L.  L.  Boyd,  Supt. 
North  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Girls,  Efland   (Not  State 

institution)     15 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hill,  Supt. 
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The  North  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Girls,  located 
about  two  miles  west  of  Efland,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1927  appropriated  $2,000  annually  for  the  years,  1927-28  and  1928- 
29,  to  supplement  the  maintenance  fund.  The  one  cottage  on  the 
place,  which  houses  only  15  girls  without  overcrowding,  is  usually 
crowded.  It  is  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1928  will  make 
it  a  state  institution  and  provide  more  adequately  for  the  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  population  in  these 
institutions  during  the  past  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1928 : 
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Age  Distribution  of  Boys  and  Girls  Cared  for  in  Institutions  for  Delinquents 
During  Period  July  1,  1926  to  June  30,  1928. 


Institution 

Between 
6  and  12 

Between 
12  and  16 

Over  16 

Total 

9 

37 

23 

69 

124 

602 

181 

907 

29 

236 

163 

428 

Total .    .      _. 

162 

875 

367 

1,404 

NEGROES 

48 

70 

30 

148* 

1 

17 

12 

30 

Total _ 

49 

87 

42 

178 

Total  for  All _   _    

211 

962 

409 

1,582 

*Ages  of  37  of  these  not  given. 


3.     Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 


Capacity 
...     650 


Caswell  Training  School,  Kinston ... 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dixon,  Supt 

During  the  past  biennium  575  inmates  have  been  cared  for. 
During  the  period  54  have  been  discharged  to  parents  or  relatives, 
24  died,  and  37  ran  away.  All  of  those  who  ran  away  were  re- 
turned.   On  June  30,  1928,  there  were  497  in  the  institution. 

The  teaching  staff  of  Caswell  Training  School  consists  of  Miss 
Elsa  Ernst,  principal  and  psychologist,  and  eight  teachers.  At 
the  time  of  the  report  167  children  were  enrolled,  82  in  kinder- 
garten, 47  in  first  grade,  19  in  second  grade,  14  in  third  grade, 
three  in  fourth  grade,  and  two  in  fifth  grade.  The  report  says: 
"All  pupils  except  seven  have  reached  the  grade  level  indicated  by 
their  mental  age." 

4.     Maternity  Homes 

(See  report  of  Division  of  Child  Welfare). 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  size  of  the  prison  problem  in  North  Carolina  is  indicated  by 
the  following : 

Estimated  commitments  to  county  jails  of  North  Carolina  during 
1927  were  50,000 ;  to  county  prison  camps,  8,600 ;  and  to  the  State 
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Prison,  798.  During  the  same  year,  4,700  prisoners  were  released 
from  county  prison  camps  and  403  from  the  State  Prison.  Paroles 
and  pardons  granted  to  state  and  county  prisoners  amounted  to  169. 

1.     Inspections 

During  the  past  two  years  all  penal  institutions  have  been  visited' 
one  or  more  times.  Mr.  Whitley,  Penal  Inspector  for  this  Board  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  during  this  period  has  made  230  jail- 
inspections  and  342  prison  camp  inspections  (state  and  county). 
In  making  these  inspections  he  has  driven  24,809  miles. 

These  trips  include  a  large  number  of  complaint  investigations. 
All  complaints  have  been  investigated  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Seventy  prison  cases,  most  of  them  complaints  about  treatment, 
have  been  handled  during  this  period. 

Since  1919  thirty-five  new  jails  have  been  constructed.  During 
the  last  two  years  four  new  county  jails  have  been  constructed. 
The  following  tables  indicate  the  progress  made  in  our  prison 
program  since  the  joint  arrangement  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  about  three  years  ago : 

County  Jail  Impeovements  : 

New  county  jails  constructed 24 

New  county  jails  under  construction 3 

New  jails  constructed  annexes 6 

County  jails  improved  and  repaired 26 

County  jails  "Disapproved" 5 

County  jails  inadequate  and  use  discontinued 3 

County  jaif  plans  approved  for  future  construction 2 

County  jails   inspected  and  re-inspected 100 

City  Jail  Impeovements  : 

New  city  and  town  jails  constructed 10 

Town  jails  improved  and  repaired 12 

City  and  town  jails  inspected  and  re-inspected 36 

Convict  Peison  Camps  Impeovements  : 

New  prison  camps  constructed 18 

Prison  annexes  constructed  for  camps 8 

Prison  camps  improved  and  repaired 36 

Prison  camps  inspected  and  re-inspected 74 

Counties  maintaining  convict  prison  camps 43 

Counties  abolished  convict  prison  camps 6 

New  prison  camps  under  construction 1 
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2.     Jail  Reports 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  jail  reports  and  the 
number  of  commitments  by  months  for  the  years  1926,  1927  and 
six  months  of  1928 : 


Month 

Number 
Counties 
Reporting 

Number 

Commitments 

Reported 

Average  Commit- 
ments per  County 
for  Counties 
Reporting 

Estimated 

Commitments 

for  100  Counties 

1926 

67 
63 
62 
60 
56 
60 
57 
63 
59 
52 
50 
41 

1,872 
1,736 
1,621 
1,740 
1,630 
1,661 
1,739 
2,030 
1,809 
1,662 
1,526 
1,560     20,596 

27.94 
27.24 
26.14 
29.00 
29.11 
27.68 
30.51 
32.22 
30.66 
31.96 
30.52 
38.05 

2,794 

2,724 

March ._ 

2,614 

April _ 

2,900 

May... 

2,911 

June  _    

2,768 

July 

3,051 

3,222 

September 

3,066 

3,196 

3,052 

December 

3,805       36,101 

1927 
January 

41 
40 
36 
38 
38 
35 
37 
36 
32 
34 
33 
34 

1,715 

1,620 

1,283 

1,348 

1,541 

1,393 

1,509 

1,512 

1 ,  709       . 

1,693 

1,487 

1,457     18,303 

41.83 
40.50 
35.64 
36.42 
40.55 
39.80 
40.78 
42.00 
53.41 
49 .  79 
45.06 
42.85 

4,183 

February 

4,050 

March -     

3,564 

April 

3,642 

May 

4,055 

June 

3,980 

July 

4,078 

4,200 

September 

5,341 

October 

4,979 

November 

4,506 

4,285       51,363 

1928 

66 
66 
66 
63 
64 
66 

2,404 
2,421 
2,666 
2,501 
2,275 
2,217     14,484 

36.42 
36.68 
40.39 
39.69 
35.55 
33.59 

3,642 

3,668 

4,039 

April 

3,969 

May 

3,555 

3,359       22,273 

Totals 

_ _.  53,383 

109,696 

1,779 

36.56  

3,656 

Of  those  committed  to  jails  during  the  period,  July,  1926,  to  June, 
30, 1928,  there  were  316  white  insane  and  321  Negro  insane  reported. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  jail  commitments  by  race  for  the 
six  months  period  ending  June  30,  1928 : 


Month 

Number 
Counties 
Reporting 

Number  of  Commitments 
for  Six  Months  of  1928 

Average  Number 

Commitments  per  County 

for  Counties  Reporting 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Both 

White 

Negro 

Both 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

66 
66 
66 
63 
64 
66 

2,404 
2,421 
2,666 
2,501 
2,275 
2,217 

1,169 
1,262 
1,476 
1,300 
1,252 
1,113 

1,235 
1,159 
1,190 
1,201 
1,023 
1,104 

36.42 
36.68 
40.39 
39.69 
35.55 
33.59 

17.71 
19.12 
22.36 
20.63 
19.56 
18.86 

18.71 
17.56 
18.03 
19.06 
15.99 
16.73 

48.6 
51.1 
55.4 
52.0 
55.0 
50.2 

51  4 

February ..  .  ... 

47.9 

44.6 

April ..- 

48.0 

May 

45.0 

49.8 

Totals 

391 

14,484 

7,572 

6,912 

52.3 

47.7 

Average  Per  Month...  ... 

65 

2,414 

1,262 

1,152 

37.39 

19.71 

17.68 

3.     Prison  Camp  Reports 

Forty-three  counties,  two  road  districts  and  one  city  now  main- 
tain prison  camps.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  re- 
ports received  and  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  camps 
by  months  and  years  for  1926,  1927,  and  six  months  of  1928 : 
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Month 

Number 
Counties 
Reporting 

Number 
Commitments 

Average  Number 

Commitments  per 

County  for 

Counties 

Reporting 

Estimated 

Commitments 

for  46  Counties* 

1926 

28 
23 
26 
25 
25 
25 
23 
22 
25 
25 
24 
25 

452 
227 
354 
254 
211 
287 
281 
329 
289 
287 
265 
270       3,506 

16.14 
9.87 
13.62 
10.16 
8.44 
11.48 
12.22 
14.95 
11.56 
11.84 
11.04 
10.80 

742.44 

454.00 

March 

626.29 

467.36 

388.24 

527.08 

July 

562.00 

687.88 

September 

531.76 
528 . 08 

507 . 84 

496.80     6519.77 

1927 

24 
24 
22 
22 
23 
31 
26 
28 
25 
23 
22 
23 

369 
308 
346 
362 
370 
519 
390 
495 
357 
437 
351 
292       4,596 

15.38 
12.83 
15.73 
16.45 
16.09 
16.74 
15.00 
17.68 
14.28 
19.00 
15.95 
12.69 

707.25 

590.18 

723.44 

756 . 88 

May 

740 . 00 

770 . 13 

July 

690.00 

813.19 

656 . 88 

874 . 00 

733 . 88 

584.00  8,639.83 

1928 

30 

27 
26 
28 
28 
24 

638 
599 
507 
472 
524 
405       3,145 

21.23 
22.18 
19.50 
16.86 
18.71 
16.87 

976 . 72 

1,020.51 

897 . 00 

775.42 

May _   _ 

860 . 84 

776.25  5,306.74 

Totals 

11,247 

14.83 

20,466.34 

•Average  monthly  corn- 

Estimates  based  on  the  following  table  show  that  in  1926  the 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  prison  camps  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month  was  2,356 — 827  white  men  and  1,529  Negroes.  In 
1927,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  these  camps  was  2,425 — 
922  white  men  and  1,503  Negroes  and  for  the  six  months  of  1928 
an  average  of  2,971 — 1,237  white  men  and  1,734  Negroes. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  racial  point  of  view  it  should  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  prison  camps  are  in  eastern  counties 
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where  Negro  populations  are  larger  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
State. 

This  table  shows  the  average  number  of  prisoners  by  races  in 
camps  on  last  day  of  each  month  for  1926,  1927,  and  six  months 
of  1928 : 


Year 

Average 
Number 
Counties 
Report- 
ing 

Average  Number  Serving 

Sentence  on  Last 

Day  of  Month 

Average  Number  per 
Month  Per  County 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Both 

White 

Negro 

Both 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1926 

1927 

1928* 

25 
25 
27 

1,354 
1,411 
1,874 

476 
536 

778 

878 

875 

1,096 

54.16 
56.44 
69.40 

19.04 
21.44 
28.81 

35.12 
35.00 
40.59 

35.2 
38.0 
41.5 

64.8 
62.0 
58.5 

Total 

Average 

25.7 

1,546 

597 

949 

60.00 

23.10 

36.90 

38.2 

61.8 

*For  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 

4.     The  State's  Prison,  Raleigh 
George  Ross  Pou,  Superintendent. 
J.  H.  Norman,  Physician- Warden. 

H.   H.   Honeycutt,   Deputy  Warden  and  Director   of  the   State 
Bureau  of  Identification. 


The  following  table  shows  the  population  by  race  and  sex  on 
June  30,  1926  and  June  30,  1928 : 


Wh 

ite 

Negt 

0 

Men 

Women 

Men 

TT 

romen 

Total 

26 609 

14 

811 

52 

1,486 
1,906 

>28 922 

15 

911 

58 

Increase     313 

1 

100 

6 

420 
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The  distribution  of  prisoners  for  work  on  June  30,  1928,  was  as 
follows : 


White 

Negro 

Location 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

96 

580 
8 

2 
87 

15 

119 

19 
39 

249 

619 

State  Prison  Farm,  between  Raleigh  and  Cary 

State  Prison  Camp,  Coal  Glen  Mine,  Coal  Glen 

174 

82 

2 

56 

117 

123 

69 

182 
84 
89 

56 

2 
1 

119 

124 

69 

26 

26 

56 
65 
28 

56 

65 

28 

25 
34 
11 
32 

18 

25 

34 

20 

31 

32 

18 

15 

911 

58 

Total 

922 

1,906 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  State's  prison  system 
in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  adequate 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  must  become  effective 
for  every  prisoner  at  the  beginning  of  his  sentence.  Upon  admis- 
sion to  prison  each  prisoner  should  be  given  thorough  examinations 
by  a  psychiatrist  and  a  physician  because  an  adequate  diagnosis 
of  each  case  is  essential  to  a  comprehensive  and  constructive  treat- 
ment aiming  at  the  individual's  physical,  mental,  industrial  and 
social  rehabilitation.  We  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  obtaining  all  available  information  concerning 
criminals  and  the  criminally  inclined. 

At  the  present  time  neither  the  necessary  psychiatric  service  nor 
the  facilities  for  such  a  service  are  available  in  North  Carolina. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in  its  work  with 
penal  institutions  and  prisoners  has  recognized  that  many  pris- 
oners are  definitely  mental  problems.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  unfortunate  occurences  among  both  state  and  county  prisoners 
which  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  necessary  facilities  for 
classification  existed.  With  such  a  service  the  work  of  prisoners 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  pris- 
oners themselves. 
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In  order  to  aid  the  prisons  of  the  country  in  setting  up  such 
programs,  the  committee  on  Classification  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  has  recently  prepared  a  "Classification  Handbook  and 
Statistical  Guide."  The  American  Prison  Association  is  composed 
of  prison  officials  and  students  of  crime  and  penal  institutions  from 
all  over  the  country.  They  feel  that  proper  classification  is  the 
next  important  step.  In  discussing  the  matter  the  handbook  says, 
"The  mental  classification  and  the  medical  and  physical  status 
of  the  individual  should  be  arrived  at  in  staff  meeting  or  in  con- 
ference with  a  person  competent  to  pass  opinion." 

The  classification  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Classification 
is  as  follows : 

I.     Normal 
II.     Feeble-minded 

III.  Neuropathic 

a.  Psychopathic  personality 

b.  Epileptic 

c.  Post-Encephalitic  personality 

d.  Alcoholic 

e.  Drug  addict 

f.  Psychoneurotic 

g.  Other     brain     or     nervous     abnormalities     without 

psychosis  to  be  specified. 

IV.  Psychotic 

V.      Potentially  Psychotic. 

This  handbook  is  a  valuable  contribution.  Copies  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  American  Prison  Association,  135  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

It  is  hoped  that  North  Carolina  can  take  some  step  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

5.     Farm  Colony  for  Women 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Women  is  located  about  five  miles  from 
Kinston  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Caswell  Training  School.  It  is 
on  a  good  country  road  which  crosses  State  Highways  Nos.  10  and 
12.  Three  buildings,  a  brick  building  which  will  house  thirty  in- 
mates, a  small  infirmary  and  a  cottage  for  the  superintendent,  are 
now  under  construction.  The  type  of  architecture  is  colonial.  The 
work  has  been  done  almost  entirely  by  A-grade  prisoners  from  the 
State's  Prison.  The  institution  should  be  ready  to  open  by  the 
first  of  December. 
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Last  May  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  L.  G. 
Whitley,  Inspector  of  Penal  Institutions  for  this  Board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  made  a  visit  to  Virginia  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  over  the  Virginia  system  of  penal  institutions.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and 
members  of  his  staff  most  of  the  penal  institutions  and  some  other 
institutions  were  visited.  The  trip  was  well  worth  while  and  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  work  here. 

POOR   RELIEF 
1.     County  Home 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  Franklin,  Harnett,  and  Martin 
Counties  have  completed  new  county  homes.  The  Anson  County 
Home  has  been  remodeled  and  New  Hanover  County  has  con- 
structed a  new  annex  to  the  home.  The  three  new  county  homes 
bring  the  total  number  of  new  homes  since  1919  to  31.  All  of 
these  except  three  are  brick.  The  three  new  homes  are  valued  at 
$135,000. 

Seventy-five  regular  county  home  inspections  have  been  made 
during  this  period  by  members  of  the  staff.  A  number  of  visits 
have  been  made  to  several  county  homes  where  there  is  great  need 
for  improvement. 

The  fee  system  still  prevails  in  several  counties.  In  nine  such 
counties,  the  amounts  paid  to  the  superintendents  of  the  homes 
vary  from  $8.00  per  inmate  per  month  to  $25'  per  inmate  per  month. 
In  only  two  of  this  group  do  the  homes  measure  up  to  minimum 
requirements  for  county  homes.  The  superintendents  in  these 
counties  receive  no  salaries,  but  they  have  whatever  can  be  made 
on  the  farm.  Consequently  most  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  making 
a  living  from  the  farm  instead  of  providing  adequate  care  for  the 
inmates. 

At  the  time  of  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  these  nine  homes,  the 
population  consisted  of  the  superintendent  and  family  (wife  and 
seven  children),  nine  white  men,  six  white  women,  three  Negro 
women  and  one  Negro  man.  The  nineteen  inmates  were  nearly 
all  too  feeble  to  do  anything,  and  yet  they  were  living  upstairs 
while  the  superintendent  and  his  family  occupied  rooms  on  the 
first  floor. 

This  home  is  located  on  a  beautiful  hillside  along  a  state  high- 
way. Two  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  afford  natural  drainage. 
This  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building.    The  general  appearance  of 
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the  place  from  the  highway  is  good.  Two  springs  supply  water 
for  the  home.  One  is  open  and  unprotected  from  pollution.  The 
other  is  only  partially  protected.  The  water  is  pumped  by  a  ram 
into  a  concrete  reservoir  and  flows  through  pipes  by  gravity  to 
the  home.  The  reservoir  was  very  dirty  and  the  water  had  a  muddy 
appearance.  The  home  is  provided  with  two  bath  rooms  upstairs, 
but  it  appeared  that  one  of  them  had  not  been  used  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  filled  with  rags,  sacks,  dirt  and  filth.  Some  of  the 
commodes  were  dirty  and  not  in  good  working  order.  Tbe  odors 
were  very  offensive.  The  walls,  floors  and  ceilings  of  the  other 
rooms  and  halls  were  literally  covered  with  cobwebs,  dirt,  grease 
and  filth.  The  bed  mattresses  were  covered  in  and  around  the 
corners  with  vermin.  Results  of  spitting  on  the  floors  and  walls  of 
the  buildings  were  very  noticeable.  Four  or  five  inmates  were 
sleeping  in  the  larger  rooms. 

No  sanitary  precautions  were  used  in  handling  the  food,  and 
at  meal  times  flies  were  all  over  everything. 

The  superintendent  of  this  home  was  paid  $11  per  month  per 
inmate  to  provide  food  and  clothing.  No  salary  was  paid  him,  but 
a  large  farm  was  at  his  disposal. 

This  is  the  result  of  such  a  vicious  system  in  one  county. 

Increase  in  Population  and  Maintenance  Cost 

In  1921,  it  cost  ninety-three  counties  of  North  Carolina  over 
$580,000  to  care  for  1,600  inmates.  In  1923,  it  cost  these  counties 
over  $600,000  to  care  for  1,775  inmates.  In  the  year  ending  June 
BO,  1927,  it  cost  ninety  of  these  counties  over  $875,000  to  care  for 
2,000  inmates,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1928,  it  cost  eighty- 
eight  counties  over  $900,000  to  care  for  2,100  inmates.  These 
figures  are  only  approximately  correct  since  estimates  were  made 
for  counties  failing  to  report. 

Nine  counties — Alleghany,  Avery,  Bladen,  Dare,  Graham,  Hoke, 
Jones,  McDowell  and  Scotland — have  discontinued  the  use  of  their 
county  homes.  Seven  county  homes  report  an  average  daily  popula- 
tion of  less  than  ten.  Fourteen  report  an  average  daily  population 
of  not  more  than  15,  while  not  more  than  thirty-five  counties  have 
average  daily  populations  of  more  than  20. 

"A  few  counties  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  disposing  of  their 
county  homes  and  boarding  their  inmates  in  county  homes  of  ad- 
joining counties.  McDowell  and  Scotland  are  counties  which  have 
made  such  arrangements  during  the  past  biennial  period.     McDow- 
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ell  boards  its  inmates  in  the  Rutherford  county  home  at  $17.50 
per  month  per  inmate  while  Scotland  pays  Robeson  County  $50 
per  month  per  inmate.  The  monthly  per  capita  cost  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1928,  was  $15.78  for  Rutherford  and  $13.33  for 
Robeson.  The  rate  charged  by  Robeson  County  seems  to  be  too 
high,  but  a  report  from  Scotland  County  for  1927  says : 

"The  County  Commissioners  made  arrangements  to  have  these 
(five  inmates)  taken  care  of  in  the  County  Home  of  Robeson  County 
at  $50.00  per  month  per  inmate — a  price  which  was  much  more 
economical  than  maintaining  a  home." 

The  monthly  per  capita  cost  per  inmate  for  the  maintenance  of 
county  homes  (exclusive  of  farm  produce  produced  on  the  county 
home  farms)  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  varied  from  $5.74 
in  Columbus  County,  where  the  average  daily  population  was 
18,  to  $57.82  in  Halifax  County  where  the  average  daily  popula- 
tion was  26.  The  vast  difference  is  due  partly  to  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  care  given.  The  median  per  capita  cost  for  the 
counties  reporting  on  the  above  date  was  $25.42  while  the  average 
was  $26.28.  In  all  cases  these  per  capita  costs  are  figured  from 
the  amounts  actually  reported  as  spent  by  the  counties  during 
the  year  for  maintenance  of  the  homes. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  the  per  capita  costs  varied 
from  $2.78  in  Perquimans  County,  where  the  average  daily  popu- 
lation was  nine,  to  $55.70  in  Pamlico  County  where  the  average 
daily  population  was  only  five.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  type  of 
care  provided  in  the  Perquimans  County  Home  far  exceeds  that 
provided  by  Pamlico  County.  The  $3,342.20  reported  by  Pamlico 
as  having  been  spent  for  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1928,  was  practically  wasted.  The  Home  has  been  kept  as 
poorly  as  any  in  the  State.  It  has  been  disapproved  by  both  this 
Board  and  the  Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  Perquimans  County,  the  superintendent  receives  $300  a  year 
and  the  rent  from  the  farm.  The  superintendent,  his  family  and 
the  inmates  live  largely  on  the  produce  from  the  farm.  The  county 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  good  man  in  charge.  The  system,  of 
course,  is  not  commendable. 

The  median  per  capita  cost  for  the  counties  reporting  on  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1928,  was  $22.50  while  the  average  per  capita 
for  these  counties  was  $23.15. 

The  Vance  County  Hospital-Home  has  not  been  considered  along 
with  the  county  homes  because  its  service  to  the  community  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  county  homes.     The  usual  county  home  in- 
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mates  are  never  found  in  this  institution  unless  there  is  no  other 
satisfactory  solution.  It  is  used  primarily  for  the  indigent  sick 
of  the  county. 

According  to  reports  received  from  62  counties  there  were  on 
June  30,  1928,  1,425  inmates  in  these  county  homes.  Of  these  it 
was  reported  that  817  were  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work  and  294 
were  in  constant  need  of  medical  treatment.  There  were  107  in- 
sane, 45  epileptics  and  294  feeble-minded. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  121  boys  and  girls  were 
placed  in  twenty-four  county  homes  for  different  periods  of  time. 
In  most  cases,  they  were  placed  there  because  there  were  no  places 
for  temporary  care  of  such  cases. 

To  date  no  counties  have  taken  advantage  of  the  district-hos- 
pital home  idea.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that 
there  is  little  justification  in  maintaining  many  of  the  county  homes 
as  they  are.  If  the  counties  do  continue  to  maintain  separate  in- 
stitutions, they  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  counties  and 
must  have  better  supervision  and  hospital  facilities. 

The  following  table  including  29  counties  (fairly  representative 
of  the  State)  shows  the  average  daily  population  and  the  annual 
costs  (money  actually  spent  by  counties)  of  operating  these  county 
homes  for  the  years  1921,  1923,  1927"  and  1928*.  Total  increases 
reduced  to  percentages  show  a  population  increase  of  8.4  per  cent 
in  1923,  over  1921,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  1927  over  1923, 
and  an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent  in  1928  over  1927. 

In  1923,  the  total  cost  of  operating  these  29  homes  was  16  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  1921.  In  1927,  the  total  cost  was  51 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1923  and  in  1928,  it  was  1.3  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1927. 


♦For  years  ending  June  30. 
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1921 

1923 

1927 

1928 

County 

No. 

Cost 

No. 

Cost 

No. 

Cost 

No. 

Cost 

Alamance 

18 

$     2,876.29 

22 

$     3,418.10 

31 

$     8,319.40 

28 

$       8,004.00 

Anson 

19 

6,723.76 

20 

4,260.28 

19 

5,260.78 

20 

7,210.00 

Beaufort 

9 

6,000.00 

13 

3,939.00 

17 

3,055.05 

17 

5,043.92 

Buncombe 

32 

8,171.62 

40 

11,936.66 

45 

13,153.44 

55 

14,940.95 

Cabarrus 

50 

12,200.00 

47 

6 , 992 . 22 

50 

10,000.00 

58 

12,575.58 

Caswell. 

5 

3,325.64 

10 

500.00 

15 

4,814.00 

16 

4,953.09 

Cleveland 

24 

6,168.25 

17 

3,365.00 

20 

8,500.00 

25 

5,000.00 

Cumberland.  - 

18 

6,772.16 

20 

7,422.98 

30 

9,610.79 

30 

9,700.00 

Durham 

37 

7,885.06 

38 

6,891.15 

60 

28,540.89 

63 

24,172.22 

Franklin 

22 

2,100.00 

22 

5,953.29 

16 

5,400.00 

16 

7,150.92 

Gaston 

30 

9,448.37 

38 

1,968.57 

45 

9,930.19 

37 

7,258.38 

Halifax 

27 

4,511.00 

25 

11,455.43 

26 

17,347.69 

31 

16,097.03 

Harnett 

5 

1,887.82 

3 

2,316.43 

5 

2,109.25 

20 

9,346.00 

Johnston 

14 

2,450.00 

17 

2,837.29 

34 

5,355.00 

40 

9,035.65 

Moore 

12 

2,400.00 

19 

6,298.81 

17 

8,000.00 

16 

6,527.24 

Nash__ 

36 

12,673.80 

25 

14,164.08 

55 

25,799.08 

58 

23,000.00 

Orange 

9 

4,908.78 

8 

2,800.00 

12 

2,842.44 

16 

3,207.71 

Pasquotank.. 

26 

3,900.23 

21 

3,522.29 

12 

3,509.16 

14 

3,279.53 

Person 

11 

3,393.17 

14 

3,000.00 

17 

5,200.00 

18 

6,223.57 

Pitt 

12 

8,863.22 

14 

10,922.82 

26 

6,892.78 

16 

7,861.97 

Robeson 

12 

7,030.30 

15 

5,000.00 

60 

18,000.00 

75 

12,000.00 

Rutherford 

23 

3,975.05 

38 

6,515.77 

38 

9,000.00 

46 

8,500.00 

Surry 

25 

4,853.09 

33 

3,436.73 

40 

3,000.00 

39 

6,826.64 

Union 

42 

2,270.00 

46 

7,991.45 

45 

1,900.00 

43 

6,779.32 

Wake 

114 

16,570.00 

121 

31,100.80 

100 

36,000.00 

108 

35,482.65 

Warren 

17 

3,681.53 

17 

3,887.80 

20 

5,359.32 

20 

4,320.00 

Watauga 

14 

2,298.50 

17 

2,253.22 

12 

1,152.00 

12 

1,788.91 

Wayne 

16 

2,753.24 

15 

8,868.79 

38 

15,084.21 

38 

11,462.35 

Yadkin 

13 

2,952.82 

14 

1,344.00 

14 

2,516.00 

14 

1,500.00 

Total 

692 

$163,034.70 

749 

$189,182.96 

919 

$275,651.47 

989 

$  279,247.63 

2.     Outdoor  Relief 

In  1921,  the  counties  of  the  State  spent  over  $150,000  for  out- 
door relief  and  nearly  $200,000  in  1923. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the  counties  of  the  State 
spent  over  $250,000  for  outdoor  relief.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1928,  the  counties  of  the  state  spent  $300,000  for  outdoor 
relief.  The  average  number  aided  per  month  per  county  during 
the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1928,  was  44.  The  average  amount 
received  by  those  aided  was  six  dollars  per  month.  Many  re- 
ceived around  two  and  three  dollars  per  month.  Section  5817  of 
the  Consolidated  Statutes,  subsection  1,  says  that  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  is,  "To  have,  under  control  of  the 
county  commissioners,  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  poor,  and 
to  administer  the  poor  funds." 
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The  greatest  evil  of  outdoor  relief  is  the  lack  of  supervision. 
Where  the  county  commissioners  have  entrusted  the  supervision  of 
outdoor  relief  to  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  conditions 
have  greatly  improved. 

For  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  the  counties  of  the  state 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  spent  $1,200,000. 


DIVISION  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


The  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  employing  whole- 
time  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  the  simultaneous 
decrease  in  the  number  employing  part-time  workers  is  evidence  of 
the  growing  interest  in  the  work  in  the  State  and  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  well  organized  county  welfare  programs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  forty-six  counties  in  the 
State  employed  whole  time  superintendents  of  public  welfare  while 
nine  had  part-time  workers.  In  the  remaining  forty-five  counties 
the  superintendent  of  schools  served  as  ex-officio  superintendent  of 
public  welfare.  At  the  close  of  the  biennial  forty-nine  counties 
have  organized  departments  of  public  welfare  with  whole-time 
superintendents  while  only  six  employ  part-time  workers.  The  fol- 
lowing counties  organized  whole-time  departments  of  public  welfare 
with  trained  workers  during  the  biennial  period :  Carteret,  Kuther- 
ford  and  Orange.  Each  of  these  counties  employed  part-time  work- 
ers prior  to  their  reorganization. 

Buncombe,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Wake,  and 
Wayne,  seven  of  the  most  densely  populated  counties,  employ  addi- 
tional workers  to  assist  with  the  school  attendance,  probation,  and 
family  case  work. 

Work  of  the  Division  of  County  Organization 

The  Division  of  County  Organization  has  had  as  its  three  mam 
objectives:  First,  to  stress  the  value  of  constructive  county  welfare 
work;  second,  to  secure  trained  workers  qualified  to  do  effective 
work  in  counties  with  both  urban  and  rural  communities ;  and  third, 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  understanding  between 
the  public  and  private  agencies. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  the  Director  has  assisted  in  the  promotion 
of  district  welfare  conferences,  directed  the  annual  public  welfare 
institutes,  arranged  courses  of  study  for  county  workers,  placed  a 
number  of  trained  workers  in  county  and  city  welfare  departments, 
and  assisted  the  superintendents  in  eleven  counties  in  working  out 
plans  for  co-operative  county  programs. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Director  has  spoken  to  thirty-eight  differ- 
ent organizations  and   groups   interested  in  the   State's  plan  for 
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county  welfare  work.  These  included  the  state  meeting  of  county 
commissioners,  Mountain  Workers'  Conference,  state  meeting  of 
juvenile  court  judges,  district  welfare  conference,  men's  civic  clubs, 
Parent-Teacher  associations,  city  councils,  women's  clubs  and  twelve 
county -wide  meetings  representing  all  local  agencies. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  visits  were  made  to  counties  in  the 
interest  of  county  organization.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  make 
several  visits  to  the  same  county,  when  some  particular  problem  was 
being  studied,  these  visits  represent  work  in  the  following  fifty-nine 
counties : 

Alexander,  Anson,  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Buncombe, 
Burke,  Cabarrus,  Caldwell,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Cherokee,  Columbus, 
Craven,  Cumberland,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  Durham,  Forsyth, 
Gaston,  Granville,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Jackson,  Johnston,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Madison,  McDowell,  Mecklen- 
burg, Montgomery,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Northampton,  Orange, 
Pamlico,  Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Ruther- 
ford, Sampson,  Scotland,  Stanley,  Stokes,  Swain,  Transylvania, 
Union,  Vance,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wilson  and  Yadkin. 

The  type  of  work  done  in  the  counties  varied  according  to  the 
needs  presented.  A  number  of  unorganized  counties  were  visited 
at  the  invitation  of  county  officials  and  others  interested  in  crystal- 
lizing the  interest  and  in  organizing  departments  of  public  welfare. 
Joint  meetings  of  the  boards  of  public  welfare,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  boards  of  education  were  held  in  each  county.  In  each 
instance  the  Director  stressed  the  necessity  for  employing  a  trained 
social  worker  to  carry  on  the  county  work.  In  each  of  the  counties 
having  a  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  meetings  were  held  with 
the  superintendent,  the  board  of  public  welfare,  juvenile  court  judge 
and  representatives  of  the  private  agencies  and  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  a  definite  county  program  correlating  the 
work  of  all  the  local  agencies. 

The  plan  for  the  ensuing  year  includes  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  program  carried  on  during  the  last  biennial  period. 

Boards  of  Public  Welfare 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  growing  interest  and  co-operation 
of  the  county  boards  of  public  welfare.  In  the  majority  of  the 
organized  counties  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  besides 
numerous  conferences  with  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 
The  boards  have  been  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  investigation  of 
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specific  problems,  work  with  mother's  aid  cases  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  county  programs.  A  total  of  398  board  meet- 
ings were  reported  last  year. 

Because  of  their  devotion  to  the  work  the  county  boards  of  public 
welfare  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  counties  and  the  state, 
but  their  field  of  activity  should  be  enlarged  by  giving  them  more 
legal  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. It  is  recommended  that  the  board  of  public  welfare  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  make 
up  the  annual  budget  of  the  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  commissioners,  that  the  law  requiring  regular  monthly 
meetings  be  enforced  and  the  board  members  be  paid  per  diem  and 
mileage  for  regular  and  call  meetings. 

District  Welfare  Conferences 

The  district  welfare  conferences  are  proving  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  informing  the  public  of  the  State's  plan  and  methods  for 
public  welfare  work.  The  meetings  are  held  annually,  sponsored  by 
the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  conferences  tend  to  bring  together  representatives  of  all  the 
public  and  private  agencies  in  each  district  and  interested  laymen 
for  a  discussion  of  their  mutual  problems. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period  only  three  district 
conferences  were  held.  The  Northwestern  District  held  its  con- 
ference in  Winston-Salem,  the  Central  in  Raleigh,  and  the  North- 
eastern in  Washington,  N.  C.  Last  year  a  successful  one:day  con- 
ference was  held  in  each  of  the  six  districts  as  follows : 

Western  District  at  Waynesville. 
Northwestern  District  at  High  Point. 
Southwestern  District  at  Charlotte. 
Central  District  at  Raleigh. 
Northeastern  District  at  New  Bern. 
Southeastern  District  at  Clinton. 

More  than  six  hundred  people  attended  these  conferences  repre- 
senting churches,  civic  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  associated 
charities,  public  welfare  departments,  juvenile  courts,  county  boards 
and  various  other  organizations. 

The  programs  dealt  primarily  with  local  problems  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  led  by  workers  who  were  familiar  with  social  con- 
ditions in  the  local  districts. 
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To  further  the  work  of  the  district  conferences  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  in  each  of  the  six  districts  representing  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work.  These  committees  co-operate 
with  the  district  officers  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  and  in 
enlisting  the  sympathetic  support  of  socially  minded  citizens  in  the 
work  of  the  state  conference. 

A  central  program  committee  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  to 
assist  the  district  officers  with  the  conference  programs.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  County  Organi- 
zation, the  president  of  the  State  Association  of  Superintendents 
and  one  member  appointed  at  large. 

Institutes  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Institutes  of  Public  Welfare  held  annually  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  University  continue  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity and  effectiveness. 

Registration  for  the  institute  in  1926  totalled  116.  Last  year  150 
were  enrolled.  In  the  group  were  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare,  juvenile  court  judges,  probation  officers,  teachers,  com- 
munity workers,  county  boards  of  welfare,  and  representatives  of 
such  agencies  as  Associated  Charities,  Traveler's  Aid,  child  caring 
institutions  and  training  schools. 

Each  year  the  program  is  planned  to  emphasize  some  special 
phase  of  welfare  work.  Those  in  attendance  are  given  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  problems  as  well  as  to  gain  help  from  the  lectures 
by  specialists  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

Program  of  Eighth  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  held  at 
Chapel  Hill  July  18  to  20,  1927 : 

DAILY  PROGRAM 

Monday,  July  18 

Registration. 

Introduction — Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson. 

History  of   North    Carolina   as   a    Social   Background — R.    D.    W. 

Connor. 
Jesus  as  a  Social  Worker — Dr.  Hornell  Hart. 
Recent  Public  Welfare  Laws  and  Rulings — Roy  M.  Brown. 
Child  Labor  Laws — E.  F.  Carter. 
Government  and  Human  Welfare — Mrs.  Katherine  Gibson. 
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Tuesday,  July  19 

Juvenile  Courts 

Tlie  Opportunity  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Rural  Communities — 

Mrs.  Gibson. 
Recess. 

The  Problem  Child  in  the  Rural  Community — Mrs.  Gibson. 
A  Preventive  Program  in  Probation — William  York. 
County  and  City  Juvenile  Court — Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt. 
Probation  Work  in  an  Industrial  Community — Forrest  Shuford. 
Using  Volunteer  Probation  Workers — George  EL  Lawrence. 
Recreation.    Bynum  Gymnasium. 

Wednesday,  July  20 

Child  Welfare 
Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention — Dr.  P.  P.  McCain. 
Round  Table— Led  by  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell. 
Recess. 

Case  Discussion — Miss  Mitchell. 
Mother's  Aid — Miss  Mitchell. 

Boarding  Homes — -Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitford,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston. 
Round  Table— Led  by  Miss  Mitchell. 
The    New    South    and    its    Relation    to    the    Negro — Dr.    W.    W. 

Alexander. 
A  Study  of  Negro  Children  in  North  Carolina — Lawrence  A.  Oxley. 

Thursday,  July  21 

Child  Psychology 

Psychology  of  Child  Guidance — Dr.  George  Preston. 

Recess. 

Causes  of  Delinquency  in  Normal  Children — Dr.  Preston. 

Round  Table — Led  by  Dr.  Preston. 

Annual   Business   Meeting  of  the   North   Carolina   Association   of 

County    Superintendents    of    Public    Welfare — K.    T.    Futrell, 

presiding. 
Special  Discussion  of  Reading  Course  for  1927-28 — Dr.  Howard  W. 

Odum. 

Friday,  July  22 

Organization  and  Administration 

The  Duke  Endowment  Fund — Hospital  and   Orphan   Section — Dr. 
Watson  S.  Rankin. 
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County  Hospital— Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill. 

County  Sanatorium — J.  M.  Hall. 

Recess. 

District  Meetings — A.  W.  Cline,  Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen. 

Edgecombe  County  Chautauqua — Miss  Helen  Dunlap. 

Moore   County  Health  and  Welfare  Association — Miss   Lucile   M. 

Eifort. 
Parole  Work — Edwin  B.  Bridges. 

Co-operation  of  the  Superintendents  in  Prison  Work — L.G.Whitley. 
Burlesque  Dinner  at  the  Carolina  Inn. 

Courses  of  Study 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  social  workers  must  keep  themselves 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  social  work  as 
well  as  the  modern  trend  of  thought  in  social  science,  the  Division 
of  County  Organization  in  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  each  year  an 
intensive  reading  course  for  social  workers. 

This  course  is  planned  as  a  continuation  of  the  topics  discussed 
during  the  Public  Welfare  Institutes.  The  general  plan  is  to  select 
some  one  volume  as  a  basal  study  with  an  optional  reading  list  of 
six  or  eight  related  subjects.  Last  year  thirty  county  superin- 
tendents of  public  welfare  registered  for  the  course  of  study  and 
made  reports  of  the  work  completed.  Also  a  number  of  social  service 
organizations  and  study  groups  took  the  reading  course  as  outlined 
by  the  Division  of  County  Organization.  The  State  Library  Com- 
mission co-operates  in  this  plan  by  lending  books  to  all  social 
workers  who  are  without  library  facilities. 

Juvenile  Courts 

The  juvenile  court  is  an  integral  part  of  the  county  unit  plan  for 
public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina.  In  ninety -nine  of  the  one 
hundred  counties  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  serves  as  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court.  By  joint  arrangement  with  the  city  of  Ashe- 
ville,  Buncombe  County  has  a  whole  time  juvenile  court  judge. 

In  counties  in  which  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  realizes  the 
importance  of  his  work  with  juveniles  and  has  the  assistance  of  a 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  who  is  a  trained  social 
worker,  the  court  is  able  to  function  very  satisfactorily.  In  the 
more  densely  populated  counties  a  staff  of  workers  is  needed.  The 
court  is  seriously  handicapped  and  cannot  hope  to  function  with 
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any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  a  county  that  does  not  have  a  trained 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  make  investigations  and  do 
effective  follow-up  work. 

Besides  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  serves  as  part  time  juvenile 
judge,  the  minimum  staff  for  any  juvenile  court,  no  matter  how 
small  the  population  of  the  county,  should  be  a  trained  worker  to 
act  as  chief  probation  officer  and  a  number  of  volunteer  workers 
who  serve  as  assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  county  juvenile  court  the  following  cities  main- 
tain separate  courts  with  part-time  judges:  Charlotte,  Durham, 
Hickory,  High  Point,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount,  Wilmington,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Greensboro.  The  last  named  court  was  organized  one 
year  ago  and  in  addition  to  the  judge  has  a  whole  time  boy's  com- 
missioner, a  girl's  commissioner  and  two  negro  workers. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  county  juvenile  courts  in  the  State 
are  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  welfare  for  their  effectiveness  is  seen  from  the  reports  of  the 
work  done  in  forty-seven  organized  counties  during  the  biennial 
period.  Of  the  18,721  cases  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
reported  11,016,  or  58.8  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  handled,  were 
adjusted  by  the  county  superintendents  of  welfare  without  taking 
them  into  court.  These  included  cases  of  dependency,  neglect,  de- 
linquency and  other  maladjustments.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these  cases 
were  adjusted  through  family  rehabilitation,  temporary  supervision, 
recreation  and  various  other  co-operative  community  activities.  The 
remaining  7,705  cases,  or  41.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were 
handled  officially  by  the  courts.  Of  this  number  2,565  were  placed 
on  probation  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  1,267  in  foster  homes,  1,203  in  institutions  and  2,670 
dealt  with  in  various  other  ways  depending  on  the  nature  of  each 
case. 

The  number  committed  to  institutions  includes  the  feeble-minded 
sent  to  Caswell  Training  School,  the  dependent  placed  in  orphan- 
ages or  committed  to  the  Children's  Home  Society  for  placement  in 
foster  homes,  and  temporary  commitments  to  detention  homes,  com- 
mitments to  Jackson  and  Eastern  Carolina  Training  Schools  for 
boys,  Samarcand  Manor  for  girls,  Morrison  Training  School  for 
Negro  boys  and  Efland  for  Negro  girls. 
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COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Alamance  P.  H.  Fleming ■_ Burlington 

Alexander    M.  A.  Stone,  Supt.  Schools Taylorsville 

Alleghany  J.  M.  Cheek,  Supt.  Schools Sparta 

Anson   Miss  Mary  Robinson Wadesboro 

Ashe L  O.  Goodman,  Supt.  Schools Beaver  Creek 

Avery    R.  T.  Teague,  Supt.  Schools. Newland 

Beaufort  H.  B.  Searight  (part-time) Washington 

Bertie Herbert  W.  Early,  Supt.  Schools Windsor 

Bladen W.  W.  Woodhouse,  Supt.  Schools Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  D.  E.  Robinson Southport 

Buncombe A.  W.  Rymer Asheville 

Burke   R.  L.  Patton,  Supt.  Schools Morganton 

Cabarrus    D.  Ray  McEachern Concord 

Caldwell  Miss  Cathrine  Greer Lenoir 

Camden L.  L.  Stevens,  Supt.  Schools Indian  Town 

Carteret  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Hall Beaufort 

Caswell  R.  A.  Sullivan,  Supt.  Schools Yanceyville 

Catawba  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Price Newton 

Chatham W.  R.  Thompson,  Supt.  Schools Pittsboro 

Cherokee Mrs.  Cathleen  Warren Murphy 

Chowan R.  H.  Bachman,  Supt.  Schools Edenton 

Clay  A.  G.  Bell,  Supt.  Schools Hayesville 

Cleveland  J.  B.   Smith r _. Shelby 

Columbus  C.  C.  Russ,  Supt.  Schools Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford New  Bern 

Cumberland  J.  A.  Martin,  Jr Fayetteville 

Currituck  Miss  Maude  Newberry,  Supt.  Schools Currituck 

Dare    E.  W.  Pearson,  Supt.  Schools Manteo 

Davidson   J.   C.   Farrabee Lexington 

Davie Mrs.  Queen  Bess  Kennen Mocksville 

Duplin  Horace    Stewart Wallace 

Durham    W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.    Sibyl   Fields Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.   W.   Cline Winston-Salem 

Franklin  E.  C.   Perry Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.   Gertrude  Keller Gastonia 

Gates  J.  S.  Moore,  Supt.  Schools Gatesville 

Graham    J.  H.  Moody,  Supt.  Schools Robbinsville 

Granville    J.  F.  Webb,  Supt.   Schools Oxford 

Greene  H.  G.  Robertson,  Supt.  Schools Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax  '. J.  B.  Hall Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis Lillington 

Haywood   W.   G.   Byers Waynesville 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Supt.  Schools Hendersonville 

Hertford  J.  Robert  Brown Winton 

Hoke  W.  P.  Hawfield,  Supt.  Schools Raeford 

Hyde  G.  M.  Guthrie,  Supt.  Schools Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  W.   W.   Holland Statesville 
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Jackson Thomas  Barrett    (part-time) Sylva 

Johnston ..Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston Smithfield 

Jones  Manly  Fulcher,  Supt.   Schools Trenton 

Lee E.  O.  McMahan  (part-time) ..Sanford 

Lenoir  G.  B.  Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln  .J.  N.  House,  Supt.  Schools Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Sam  Franks   (part-time)—- Franklin 

Madison   C.  M.  Blankenship,  Supt.  Schools Marshall 

Martin R.  A.  Pope,  Supt.  Schools Williamston 

McDowell  R.   V.   McGimsey Marion 

Mecklenburg  M.  M.  Grey Charlotte 

Mitchell    J.  A.  Steele,  Supt.  Schools Bakersville 

Montgomery J.  S.  Edwards,  Supt.  Schools Troy 

Moore   Miss  Lucile  Eifort West  End 

Nash  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Outterbridge Nashville 

New  Hanover W.    P.    McGlaughon Wilmington 

Northampton P.  J.  Long,  Supt.  Schools Jackson 

Orange    George  Lawrence Hillsboro 

Onslow   H.  Lee  Thomas,  Supt.  Schools Jacksonville 

Pamlico H.  C.  Banks,  Supt.  Schools Bayboro 

Pasquotank   A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender T.  T.  Murphy,  Supt.  Schools Burgaw 

Perquimans  E.  E.  Bundy,  Supt.  Schools.... Hertford 

Person B.  I.  Satterfield,  Supt.  Schools Roxboro 

Pitt   -j K.    T.   Futrell Greenville 

Polk  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Supt.  Schools Columbus 

Randolph  T.  F.  Bulla,  Supt.  Schools Asheboro 

Richmond O.  G.  Reynolds _ Rockingham 

Robeson   Miss  Elizabeth  Frye Red  Springs 

Rockingham Miss  Lona  Glidewell Reidsville 

Rowan Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  Lena  Bosse  Moss __ Rutherfordton 

Sampson  A.   W.   Daughtry. Clinton 

Scotland L.  M.  Peele.  Supt.  Schools _ Laurinburg 

Stanly  Z.  V.  Moss Albemarle 

Stokes J.  C.  Carson,  Supt.  Schools Germanton 

Surry I.  F.  Armfield Low  Gap 

Swain  N.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  Schools... Bryson  City 

Transylvania  T.  C.  Henderson,  Supt.  Schools Brevard 

Tyrrell   W.  D.  Cox,  Supt.  Schools Columbia 

Union    Miss   Mary  Covington Monroe 

Vance    Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill Henderson 

|  Wake Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  Leach    (part-time) Littleton 

Washington  J.  w.  Norman,  Supt.  Schools Plymouth 

Watauga Smith    Hagaman,    Supt.    Schools Boone 

Wayne  :...R.  H.  Edwards Goldsboro 

Wilkes D.  C.  Sebastain Hayes 

Wilson    James  T.  Barnes Wilson 

Yadkin   J.  T.  Reece,  Supt.  Schools Yadkinville 

Yancey   L.   c.   McCurry,    Supt.   Schools Burnsville 
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DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  falls 
logically  into  the  following  divisions : 

I.  Mental  examinations  and  case  investigations. 

II.  Educational  work. 

III.  Acquisition  and  filing  of  data. 

IV.  Inspection  of  public  and  private  institutions  for  nervous 

and  mental  cases. 

I.     Mental  Examinations  and  Case  Investigations. 

The  study  of  individual  cases  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  of  the  division.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  part  played  by  the  mental  condition  in  the 
many  cases  of  social  and  economic  maladjustments  that  are  con- 
stantly being  met  in  the  school,  home,  courts,  and  the  general  com- 
munity that  brought  about  the  establishment  of  this  division  as  a 
part  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  scope  of  the  division's  activities  in  this  aspect  of  its  work  is 
represented  in  Table  I.  The  number  of  different  sources  from  which 
cases  have  come  to  the  division  is  particularly  significant.  It 
emphasizes  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for  mental  ex- 
aminations. More  calls  for  extensive  study  have  been  made  than 
could  be  undertaken.  The  division  has  not  even  been  able  to  give 
examinations  to  all  of  the  individual  cases  for  whom  such  requests 
have  been  made. 

Table  II  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  types  of  cases  with  which 
the  division  has  worked  during  the  past  two  years. 

Table  III  shows  the  age  distribution  of  cases  examined  during 
the  biennial  period. 

II.     Educational  Work 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  division  is  to  increase 
the  knowledge  within  the  State  of  the  importance  both  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community,  of  the  mental  health  of  each 
individual  within  the  State.  As  far  as  other  duties  have  permitted, 
the  director  of  the  division  has  given,  when  requested,  lectures  on 
the  various  aspects  of  the  problems  with  which  the  division  deals. 
There  have  been,  in  all,  five  of  these  talks ;  four  before  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  school  board  members,  and  one  before  the  Northeastern 
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District  Conference  of  Welfare  Workers.  In  addition,  a  talk  was 
given  before  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  November  12,  192(3. 
During  the  two-year  period  there  have  been  many  requests  from 
people  throughout  the  State  for  use  of  pamphlets  and  books  belong- 
ing to  this  division  on  various  problems  connected  with  welfare 
work;  as  well  as  requests  for  advice  on  courses  to  be  taken  and 
books  to  be  bought  and  read  on  mental  hygiene  matters. 

III.     Acquisition  and  Filing  Data 

Since  an  understanding  of  any  case  is  greatly  assisted  by  an 
understanding  of  the  family  from  which  the  individual  comes,  it  is 
necessary  to  so  arrange  all  data  secured  concerning  any  individual 
studied  as  to  make  it  at  once  available  to  throw  light  upon  any 
subsequent  new  cases  from  that  family  that  may  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  division.  Moreover,  there  are  many  individuals  who  are 
receiving  care  from  public  and  private  institutions  for  nervous  and 
mental  cases,  from  public  and  private  charitable  institutions,  and 
from  penal  and  correctionary  institutions,  who  are  related  to  pres- 
ent or  future  cases  of  this  division.  Besides  this,  the  newspapers 
are  constantly  giving  accounts  of  the  abnormal  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals within  this  State.  It  is  possible  to  secure  further  informa- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  from  various  city,  county,  and  State  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  from  private  institutions. 

The  division  is  making  an  effort  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  valuable  information  from  the  above  mentioned  sources.  As 
a  result,  there  have  been  added  to  the  files  of  the  division  during  the 
present  biennial  period  4,910  cards  in  the  index  file. 

All  the  information  on  these  cards  is  considered  as  strictly  con- 
fidential, yet  any  pertinent  part  of  it  is  available  to  any  accredited 
official  presenting  the  name  of  any  individual  concerning  whose 
family  history  he  may  desire  information  for  the  purpose  of  better 
handling  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  in  question.  During  this 
biennial  period  various  welfare  workers  have  come  to  this  division 
for  information  from  the  files  to  help  them  in  the  handling  of  cases 
that  came  to  their  attention. 

The  present  office  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  division.  As  one  result  of  this  condition,  we  have  the 
fact  that  the  cards  now  in  the  files,  as  noted  above,  represent  only 
about  one-half  of  those  for  which  data  are  available.  In  addition 
to  information  now  on  hand  to  be  used  when  time  will  permit, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  follow-up  work  on  cases  examined  by  the 
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division  which  should  be  done.  This  would  mean  the  sending  out 
to  welfare  workers  of  forms  (already  printed)  for  information  con- 
cerning present  location,  and  mental  and  social  condition  of  cases 
previously  examined;  and  the  proper  recording  of  such  data.  This 
would  put  the  director  of  the  division  in  a  position  to  further  advise 
welfare  workers  in  regard  to  these  specific  cases,  and  also  guide  him 
in  making  recommendations  on  future  examinations. 

IV.     Inspection  of  Public  and  Private  Institutions 

The  State  laws  require  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  to  make  an  investigation  of  all  public  and  private  institu- 
tions within  the  State.  The  State  Board  in  turn  has  assigned  to 
the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene  those  institutions  that 
care  for  nervous  and  mental  cases. 

The  importance  of  some  state  agency  having  supervision  of  pri- 
vate institutions  caring  for  nervous  cases  is  indicated  by  the  data 
given  in  Table  IV,  which  shows  that  there  have  been  over  1,900 
admissions  to  such  institutions  in  this  state  during  the  present 
biennial  period. 

Table  VI  giving  the  diagnosis  of  admissions  to  these  institutions 
also  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
in  the  matter  of  the  diagnosis  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  require  these  hospitals  to  make  uniform  reports  according  to  the 
classification  of  mental  diseases  adopted  by  the  American  Medico- 
Phychological  Association  and  later  by  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital Commission. 

In  reporting  our  inspection  of  state  hospitals  for  the  present 
two-year  period,  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  again  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  changes  recommended  in  our  previous  reports.  These 
needs  may  be  summarized  as:  (1)  increase  in  the  size  of  the  medi- 
cal staff;  (2)  increase  in  number  of  nurses  and  attendants;  (3) 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  each  hospital  to  take  care  of  all  patients 
needing  hospital  attention;  (4)  reorganization  and  much  increased 
use  of  occupational  and  recreational  therapy;  (5)  Increase  in  the 
use  of  psychologically  trained  social  workers;  (6)  The  remodeling 
of  certain  so-called  "strong  rooms"  or  "protected  rooms."  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  dispense  more  and  more  with  the  so-called 
"strong  room."  Where  it  is  necessary  to  segregate  an  excited 
patient,  either  for  the  protection  of  himself  or  others,  a  sufficient 
number  of  attendants  should  be  provided  to  give  adequate  observa- 
tion of  the  patient  so  that  he  does  not  harm  himself.    Thus  it  would 
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be  unnecessary  to  provide  mechanical  restraint.  In  mild  and  mod- 
erate cases  of  excitement,  occupational-recreational  and  hydro- 
therapy; and  even  in  the  extreme  cases,  hydro-therapy  is  an  aid. 
Windows  of  the  protected  rooms  should  not  be  smaller  nor  placed 
higher  than  in  other  rooms.  Adequate  air-space  and  light  should 
be  provided.    There  should  be  no  boarding  of  windows  or  transoms. 

(7)  There  should  be  adequate  screening  of  all  buildings  not 
thus  equipped  at  the  present  time. 

(8)  Special  training  and  occupational  therapy  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  children  committed  to  the  State  Epileptic  Colony. 

(9)  The  buildings  for  the  criminal  insane  at  the  State  Hospital 
at  Raleigh  and  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane  at 
Goldsboro  are  poorly  located.  They  should  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose  and  new  buildings  or  separate  colonies  provided  for  these 
classes  of  patients  in  both  instances.  They  are  too  near  the  build- 
ings where  the  other  insane  patients  are  kept.  Very  little  space  is 
provided  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  this  is  poorly  protected.  The 
criminal  insane  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  either  outdoor  exercise, 
recreation  or  occupational  therapy  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

(10)  Removal  of  drug  addicts  and  inebriates. 

This  class  of  patients  should  be  entirely  removed  from  those  who 
are  declared  definitely  insane.  As  it  is  now  they  are  kept  together 
in  the  wards,  the  dining  rooms  and  the  living  rooms.  It  is  extremely 
depressing  to  those  who  are  being  treated  for  drug  addiction  to  be 
subjected  to  constant  association  with  the  insane,  and  not  con- 
ducive to  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  medical  director  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  the  presence  of  this 
type  of  patient,  mentally  normal  as  a  usual  thing,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  drugs,  is  a  demoralizing  influence  among  the  insane. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  DIVISION 

At  the  present  time  the  division  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  direc- 
tor on  a  one-third  time  basis  and  a  secretary  employed  on  a  half- 
time  basis. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  so  limited  a  staff,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  even  approach  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  of  the  State  institutions  and  departments 
for  services  of  the  type  rendered  by  this  division.  During  the  pres- 
ent biennial  period  we  have  had  people  requesting  individual  men- 
tal examinations  at  our  office  to  be  compelled  to  wait  several  weeks 
for  an  appointment.     In  cases  of  requests  for  clinics  in  connection 
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with  schools  and  welfare  departments,  it  has  been  necessary  sev- 
eral times  for  them  to  wait  indefinite  periods  on  account  of  other 
urgent  work,  and  in  several  cases  we  have  had  to  cancel  clinic 
dates  because  of  imperative  problems  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  division. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  report,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  this  division  is  the  acquiring  and 
filing  of  data  bearing  upon  case  work.  For  the  most  efficient  con- 
ducting of  the  case  work  of  the  division,  all  the  data  should  be 
immediately  available  at  any  moment.  Our  limited  staff  makes  this 
absolutely  impossible.  The  end  of  this  biennial  period  finds  our 
files  approimately  4,000  cards  short  of  being  complete.  To  get  all 
the  work  done  that  is  necessary  to  put  our  files  in  complete  shape 
would  take  the  time  of  an  extra  filing  clerk  for  about  two  months. 

If  the  division  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it 
and  to  come  anywhere  near  rendering  the  type  of  service  that  is 
actually  needed,  the  minimum  provisions  which  should  be  made  for 
an  increase  of  its  staff  are : 

1.  A  full-time  secretary  with  psychological  training,  capable  of 
directing  the  office  routine  and  doing  part  of  the  psychological 
work. 

2.  A  full-time  office  assistant  to  do  the  stenographic  and  filing 
work. 

3.  A  full-time  assistant  psychologist. 

4.  A  full-time  psychiatric  social  worker. 

Only  by  such  provision  is  the  Division  going  to  be  able  to  increase 
the  extent  of  its  services  or  to  give  an  improved  service. 

TABLE  I 

Sources  from  which  cases  were  referred  to  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1928,  inclusive : 

Total 
I.  State  Departments  and  Institutions: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 63 

(2)  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 3 

(3)  University  of  North  Carolina 6 

(4)  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Univ.  N.  C.   (special  study) 9 

(5)  State  School  for  the  Blind 16 

(6)  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  (Stokes  Co.) '. 1      98 
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II.  County  Organizations  and  Officials: 

( 1 )  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  : 
County 

Alamance    4 

Catawba    2 

Chatham   3 

Craven  14 

Cumberland    3 

Davidson  2 

Edgecombe  1 

Gaston   10 

Guilford    8 

Harnett  2 

Iredell    1 

Nash  1 

Orange  9 

Richmond    1 

Rockingham 2 

Rowan  1 

Wake 13 

Wilson 1       78 

(2)  Probation  Officers : 
County 

Orange 12 

Wake 11       23 

(3)  Visiting  Nurse: 

Cabarrus  County 1 

(4)  County  Health  Officer: 

Granville  County 1 

(5)  School  Superintendents  and  Other  Officials: 

Halifax  County.. 12 

Orange    County 1       13  116 

III.  Municipal  Organizations  and  Officials : 

( 1 )  City  Boards  of  Public  Welfare  : 

Greensboro,  N.  C 1 

High  Point,  N.  C 19       20 

(2)  City  School  Officials: 

Durham,  N.  C 1 

Hickory,  N.  C 3 

High  Point,  N.  C 5         9 

(3)  Officers  of  the  Law: 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 1 

Durham,   N.    C 2         3  32 
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IV.  Orphanages  and  Child  Placing  Societies : 

(1)  Methodist  Orphanage,  Raleigh,  N.  C 6 

(2)  North  Carolina  Children's  Home  Society 11 

(3)  Pythian  Home,  Clayton,  N.  C 17 

(4)  Thompson  Orphanage,  Charlotte,  N.  C 6 

(5)  Wright  Refuge,  Durham,  N.  C 2       42 

V.  Miscellaneous : 

(1)  Personal  application   of  individual 5 

(2)  Relatives    and   friends 12 

(3)  Physicians 1       18 

Total 306 

TABLE  II 

The  intelligence  quotient  represents  numerically  the  approximate  percent- 
age of  normality  in  relation  to  general  intelligence.  Thus,  an  individual  who 
has  in  intelligence  quotient  of  20  has  only  about  20  per  cent  as  high  a  general 
intelligence  as  does  the  average  individual.  As  a  general  rule,  other  diag- 
noses being  ruled  out,  an  intelligence  quotient  of  less  than  70  or  75  indicates 
feeble-mindedness. 
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Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  Cases 

Intelligence  Quotients 

Number  Case» 

Below            25 

1 

Below             69 

5 

28 

1 

70 

4 

34 

2 

71 

10 

36 

2 

72 

11. 

39 

3 

73 

7 

40 

1 

74 

10 

41 

1 

75 

1 

42 

1 

76 

4 

43 

3 

77 

4 

45 

4 

78 

3 

46 

5 

79 

1 

47 

2 

80 

4 

48 

1 

81 

6 

49 

2 

83 

6 

50 

5 

84 

4 

51 

4 

85 

5 

52 

6 

86 

3 

53 

6 

87 

1 

54 

5 

88 

4 

55 

8 

89 

3 

56 

4 

90 

3 

57 

8 

91 

6 

58 

7 

92 

1 

59 

5 

94 

3 

60 

6 

95 

2 

61 

6 

98 

3 

62 

8 

99 

1 

63 

8 

100 

4 

64 

7 

104 

2 

65 

6 

109 

2 

66 

5 

113 

1 

67 

8 

123 

1 

68 

7 

148 

127 

Total               

___  275 

Summary  of  All  Cases  Handled 

1.  Total  number  of  cases  given  Terman  Intelligence  Tests 

as  listed  above 275 

2.  Number  diagnosed  definitely  feeble-minded  without  the 

obtaining  of  intelligence  quotients G 

3.  Number  diagnosed  feeble-minded  wth  epilepsy 1 

4.  Psychoneuroses 5 

5.  Dementia  praecox S 

6.  Involutional  Melancholia 1 

7.  Sexual  Perversion 1 

8.  Psychosis — Depression  1 , 

9.  Mental   condition   undetermined 8 

Total 3(X> 
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TABLE  III 

Age    distribution    of   cases    examined   by    Division   of    Mental    Health   and 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1928,  inclusive : 


Age 


3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

1 1  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

26  years 

27  years 

28  years 

30  years 

31  years 

32  years 

33  years 

34  years 

35  years 

37  years 

38  years 

40  years 

42  years 

47  years 

48  men 

49  years 

53  years 

55  years 

61  years 

76  years 

Adults  (exact  age  not  known) . 

Total . 


Sex 


Male 


1 
3 

1 

12 

6 

12 

24 

13 

16 

15 

11 

8 

10 

12 

5 

1 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
5 

199 


Female 


107 


Total 


306 
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Note — Included  in  the  aoove  ngures  are  44  Negroes  tested  by  this  division 
as  follows :    43  males  of  the  following  ages — 1  eight,  3  nine,  2  ten.  1  eleven, 

2  twelve,  2  thirteen,  1  fourteen,  1  fifteen.  4  sixteen,  3   seventeen,   1   twenty, 

3  twenty-two,  1  twenty-three,  1  twenty-four,  3  twenty-six.  1  twenty-seven, 
1  twenty-eight,  1  thirty,  1  thirty-one,  4  thirty-two,  1  thirty-five,  1  thirty-eight, 
1  forty,  1  forty-two,  1  fifty-three,  and  1  sixty-one ;  one  female  19  years  old. 

( Statistical   data   concerning  private  institutions    for   nervous    and    mental 
patients,  Tables  IV  to  VII.) 

TABLE  IV 

Number  of  patients  treated  at  private  institutions  for  nervous  and  mental 
cases  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1928,  inclusive : 


Remaining 

July  1, 

1926 

Admitted  Between 

Institution 

7-1-26 
12-31-26 

1-1-27 
6-30-27 

7-1-27 
12-31-27 

1-1-28 
6-30-28 

Total 

Treated 

35 

9 

52 

17 

179 
43 
95 

164 

143 
43 
76 

165 

130 
51 
76 

164 

117                 604 

Beallmont  Park  Sanatorium- 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium. 

54                 200 
103                 402 
186                 696 

Total 

113 

481 

427 

421 

460 

1,902 
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TABLE  V— MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 


Admitted  Between 

Institution 

7-1-26 
12-31-26 

1-1-27 
6-30-27 

7-1-27 
12-31-27 

1-1-28 
6-30-28 

Total 

I.  Discharged  as  Cured: 

111 
15 
38 

140 

93 

13 

22 

131 

73 

12 

14 

113 

75 

21 

17 

138 

352 

61 

91 

522 

Total .    

304 

259 

212 

251 

1,026 

II.  Discharged  as  Improved: 

50 
23 
45 
17 

31 
25 
26 
30 

39 
35 
36 
41 

33 

21 
47 
34 

153 

104 

154 

122 

Total              .        _-        _---__- 

135 

112 

151 

135 

533 

III.  Discharged  as  Unimproved: 

23 
4 

18 
4 

17 
3 

17 

1 

12 
2 

21 
5 

5 

4 

19 

7 

57 

13 

75 

17 

Total          ._ 

49 

38 

40 

35 

162 

IV.  Died: 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

7 
0 

1 
3 
4 
3 

1 

1 

10 

5 

5 

7 

24 

9 

Total        _. 

8 

9 

11 

17 

45 

V.  Eloped: 

2 
0 
4 
2 

1 
0 
0 
3 

1 
2 
1 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 

5 

Beallmont  Park  Sanatorium 

3 

7 

6 

Total 

8 

4 

4 

5 

21 

Total  number   of  patients   leaving  private   institutions    during   bienniel 

period    (as  listed  above) 1787 

Patients  remaining  at  private  institutions  at  end  of  biennial  period .115 

Total  patients  treated 1902 
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TABLE  VI.  DIAGNOSIS 

Patient  treated  during  six  months  period — January  1,  1928  to  June  30,  1928  inclusive.' 


Institution 

Acute 

Hallucinosis 

Acute 
Psychosis 

Alcohol 

Dementia 
Praecox 

Diabetes 

Drugs 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

85 

19 

0 

117 

6 
0 
22 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Beallmont  Park  Sanatorium 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium 

3 
0 

58 

Total 

1 

1 

221 

28 

3 

61 

Institution 

Morphinism 

Neuras- 
thenia 

Neuro- 
syphilis 

Not 
Insane 

Neuritis 

Organic 
Dementia 

4 
0 
4 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

Beallmont  Park  Sanatorium. . _ 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium 

0 
0 
0 

Total...         

8 

4 

1 

23 

1 

2 

*We  are  presenting  data  only  for  a  six  months  period  due  to  the  fact  that  the  information  supplied 
by  the  institutions  (as  requested  by  this  division)  for  each  six  months  period  includes  those  patients 
remaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  causes  overlapping  from  one  report  to  the  next  (Al- 
though giving  the  exact  figures  of  patients  treated  during  a  particular  six  months),  and  thus  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  making  an  exact  statement  of  diagnosis  for  the  entire  biennial  period. 


TABLE  VI— Continued 


Epilepsy 

General 

Hemi- 

Inebriety 

Insane 

Involutional 

Manic 

Melan- 

Mental 

Mental 

Paralysis 

plegia 

Melancholia 

Depressive 

cholia 

Defect 

Nervous 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

33 

0 

10 

29 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

5 

2 

33 

15 

10 

41 

2 

3 

29 

Paro- 

Paranoia- 

Pella- 

Psychas- 

Psy. 

Psycho- 

Psychosis 

Rest 

Senile 

Suicide 

Total 

noia 

Praecox 

gra 

thenia 

Intox. 

neurosis 

Toxia 

Cure 

Dementia 

Dementia 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

1 

144 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

5 

4 

0 

15 

0 

147 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 

5 

1 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

23 

1 

555 
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TABLE   VII— RESIDENT— STATES 

.Patients  treated  during  six  months  period — January  1,  1928  to  June  30,  1928  inclusive.* 


Institution 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

District  of 
Columbia 

Florida 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
1 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 

3 

2 

2 

7 

Totals 

1 

1 

3 

14 

Institution 

Missouri 

New  York 

North 
Carolina 

Ohio 

2 
0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
0 
0 

82 
20 
111 
146 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Totals    

2 

6 

359 

3 

*We  are  presenting  data  only  for  a  six  months  period  due  to  the  fact  that  the  information  supplied 
by  the  institutions  (as  requested  by  this  division)  for  each  six  months  period  including  those  patients 
remaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  causes  overlapping  from  one  report  to  the  next  (al- 
though giving  the  exact  figures  of  patients  treated  during  a  particular  six  months),  and  thus  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  making  an  exact  statement  of  residence  for  entire  biennial  period. 


TABLE 

VII — Continued 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

7 

! 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

South 
Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West 
Virginia 

China 

Total 

32 
30 
21 
10 

7 
1 
6 
3 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

22 

1 
0 
0 
5 

0 

1 
0 
0 

144 

60 

147 

204 

93 

17 

1 

25 

6 

1 

555 

DIVISION  OF  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 


The  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  established 
January  1,  1925,  in  order  to  meet  a  long  recognized  need  for  a 
constructive  state-wide  program  of  public  welfare  work  for  Negroes. 
Intelligent  study  of  the  social  problems  of  the  Negro  community 
and  family  and  the  development  of  programs  in  the  community 
through  the  stimulating  of  co-operative  self-help  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Negroes  of  the  State  have  been  the  major  points  of  em- 
phasis. Almost  four  years  of  unremitting  effort  have  produced 
results  of  importance.  The  task,  however,  is  only  started;  the 
Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  stands  at  the  threshold  of  still 
greater  problems  and  larger  opportunities  for  community  service. 

In  this  report,  attempt  will  be  made  to  note  the  results  and  ex- 
periences which  have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  past  two  years; 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  these  results,  and  finally,  to  endeavor  to 
interpret  them  in  the  light  of  the  present  day  needs  of  the  Negro 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  work. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  composed  of  Negroes.  Observations  made  during  the  past 
four  years  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  underprivileged  Negro, 
with  his  ignorance  and  superstitious  fears,  is  apt  to  become  a  very 
dangerous  and  costly  member  of  society  when  once  he  starts  in 
delinquency,  if  he  is  left  without  guidance.  Ignorance  and  crime 
go  hand  in  hand.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  has  only  to  visit 
our  lower  or  superior  courts  and  note  the  great  preponderance  of 
ignorant,  immoral  and  unmoral,  mentally  deficient  Negroes  who 
pass  before  the  bar. 

Any  program  of  social  welfare  work  which  has  for  its  object- 
ive the  bettering  of  Negro  community  living  through  the  creating 
and  maintenance  of  constructive  standards  of  the  family  must 
have  as  a  prerequisite  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Negro  life  with 
its  many  social  ills.  Unfortunately,  scientific  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Negro  family  and  community  is  still  so  rare  that 
accurate  and  fruitful  comparisons  of  social  problems  within  this 
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group,  their  causations  and  treatments,  are  practically  impossible. 
Like  many  poor  white  families,  the  Negroes  themselves  are  often 
conscious  only  of  their  economic  and  health  needs.  As  a  result, 
these  things  constitute  the  immediate  and  practical  points  of  ap- 
proach to  the  somewhat  less  obvious,  but  fully  as  fundamental, 
problems  of  the  adjustment  of  members  of  the  family  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  of  the  family  to  the  larger  social  group. 
The  social  ills  resulting  from  the  congested  life  of  the  larger  cities 
of  North  Carolina  are  making  themselves  felt  as  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  shift  from  the  rural  agricultural  sections  to  the  cities. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  strain  upon  Negro  family  life  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  increased  case  load  carried  by  the  social 
agencies  in  those  urban  centers  to  which  the  larger  number  of 
Negroes  have  migrated. 

According  to  figures  taken  from  the  United  States  Census  Popula- 
tion Keport  for  1920,  and  the  estimated  population  figures  in  the 
report  of  the  North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  1924, 
the  total  population  of  North  Carolina  is  placed  at  2,559,123.  Of 
this  total,  Negroes  number  763,407  or  29.8  per  cent.  According 
to  statistics  released  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Bulletin  No.  174,  three-fourths  of  the  Negro  population  of  North 
Carolina  are  living  in  rural  areas.  This  report  also  shows  urban 
mortality  among  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  to  be  much  higher  than 
rural. 

The  Negro  urban  rate  is  27.2  per  1,000  population;  the  Negro 
rural  rate  is  15.9  per  1,000  population.  The  ratio  between  Negro 
and  white  urban  rates  for  the  Southern  States  Registration  Area, 
which  includes  North  Carolina,  is  1.87,  while  that  between  Negro 
and  white  rural  rates  is  1.49,  or,  in  cities,  the  Negro  rate  is  187 
per  cent  of  the  white  rate ;  in  rural  areas,  1 49  per  cent.  The  Negro, 
then,  from  a  health  standpoint,  is  relatively  worse  off  in  the  con- 
gested urban  centers  than  he  is  in  rural  sections. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  those  diseases  which  rep- 
resent poor  sanitary  conditions  or  low  economic  status  in  the  com- 
munity, such  as  malaria,  pellagra,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
and  puerperal  conditions,  the  Negro  mortality  rate  is  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  the  white  rate.  In  North  Carolina,  the  relative 
number  of  Negro  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  relation  to  the  total 
tuberculosis  death  rate  is  65.3  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  for  whites  per  100,000  population,  is  75.5,  and  for 
Negroes  91.7. 
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The  problem  of  the  Negro  mid-wife  is  recognized  as  a  "necessary 
evil" — one  that  greatly  affects  and  retards  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  Negro  child  from  birth.  Mid-wives  attend  84.9  per 
cent  of  all  Negro  births  in  North  Carolina.  When  one  learns  that 
in  one  county  of  the  State  there  are  19  Negro  mid-wives  being 
treated  for  syphilis,  one  can  realize  more  fully  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  Figures  released  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  through  the  Maternity  Bureau  show  6,187  licensed  mid- 
wives  in  North  Carolina  on  June  30,  1928.  Of  these  842  mid-wives 
are  white;  3,867  Negro,  and  of  the  remaining  2,478  the  race  is 
not  reported.  About  5,000  mid-wives  are  physically  able  to  serve. 
The  literacy  of  2,607  has  not  been  determined,  but  of  the  others, 
1,916  can  read  and  write,  and  1,664  are  totally  illiterate.  The 
figures  given  above  are  based  on  reports  received  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  from  40  of  the  100  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  remaining  60  counties,  there  is  practically  no  supervision 
of  Negro  mid-wives.  In  these  60  counties  unless  there  is  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  mid-wife,  her  activities  do  not  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  county  physician. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  problem  for  the  Negro  is  demonstrated  by  the 
much  higher  ratio  of  births  outside  of  wedlock  among  Negroes 
than  among  non-Negroes  in  North  Carolina.  For  one  year,  the 
general  birth  rate  was  31.9  per  one  thousand  population.  Of  the 
births  5.05  per  cent,  or  about  fifty  children  per  1,000  births,  were 
illegitimate.  Of  this  number,  3.78  per  cent  were  Negro  and  only 
1.27  per  cent  non-Negro,  although  the  Negro  population  was  only 
29.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  comparison  is  even  more 
alarming  when  the  figures  within  each  race  group  are  contrasted. 
Of  every  1,000  Negro  children  born  during  the  year,  124.9  were 
illegitimate,  while  among  all  other  race  groups  combined,  only 
18  out  of  every  1,000  children  born  were  illegitimate.  In  other 
words,  while  only  one  per  cent  of  all  non-Negro  children  born  that 
year  were  illegitimate,  12  per  cent  of  all  Negro  children  born  were 
without  the  heritage  of  legitimacy.  One  cannot  think  of  these 
astounding  figures  without  realizing  the  great  need  for  a  more  in- 
telligent study  of  the  Negro  and  those  community  factors  which 
retard  his  healthy,  normal  growth. 

As  yet,  North  Carolina  has  made  no  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded Negro.  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Goldsboro  cares 
for  a  few  of  the  most  outstanding  cases  of  Negro  feeble-minded 
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that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  officers  because  of  crime  or 
nuisance  to  the  community.  But  the  problem  of  care  for  this  class 
of  defectives  has  not  yet  been  touched. 

As  for  economic  conditions,  the  Negro  finds  his  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  in  agriculture,  tobacco,  manufacturing, 
truck  farming  and  domestic  service. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  Negro  community  to  the  white  com- 
munity in  most  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  makes  the 
social,  health  and  sanitary  conditions,  with  their  hazards,  ques- 
tions of  vital  concern  to  the  entire  state.  The  entire  State  must 
be  interested  in  seeing  that  all  people  in  North  Carolina  live  ac- 
cording to  at  least  a  minimum  standard  of  health  and  decency. 

In  organizing  the  social  forces  in  Negro  communities,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  adopted  the  policy  of  in- 
viting the  Negro  to  have  a  share  in  the  activities,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  planning  of  those  programs  which  relate  to  his  needs 
and  cultural  advancement.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wherever 
Negro  co-operation  has  been  invited,  Negro  interest  in  the  venture 
has  been  greater.  But  still  more  important,  such  a  wise  policy 
prevents  fatal  mistakes  such  as  that  of  ignoring  lines  of  social 
cleavage  within  the  Negro  group. 

Some  people  assert  that  Negroes  prefer  to  live  as  they  do ;  that 
they  are  happier  in  their  idleness  and  irresponsibility.  There  is 
too  much  active  discontent  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  Negroes 
are  reasonably  satisfied  with  their  condition.  Moreover,  Negroes, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  the  way 
of  schooling,  etc.,  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  anxious  to 
improve  their  lot.  During  1926-27,  the  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
in  average  daily  attendance  was  66.9  among  the  Negroes. 

COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Board  that  the  suggested  plan  of 
community  organization  for  Negroes  be  of  greatest  value  to  the 
entire  State.  Consequently,  each  step  has  been  studied  with  great 
care  in  conference  with  a  large  number  of  people  in  cities  and 
counties  which  have  had  from  two  to  three  years'  experience  pio- 
neering in  this  virgin  field.  The  outline  has  been  gone  over  care- 
fully in  individual  and  group  conferences,  with  members  of-  the 
staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  with  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative Negro  men  and  women  throughout  the  country.  It  is  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  North  Carolina  plan  for  organizing  the  social 
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forces  in  Negro  communities  represents  a  composite  opinion  of 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  various  phases  of 
community  organization  activities.  Starting  in  1925,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  officials,  undertook  a  survey  of  Negro  organizations  in 
Wake  County.  A  county-wide  social  welfare  program  for  Ne- 
groes soon  followed.  From  this  beginning  in  Wake  County,  we 
find  now  twenty-six  counties  in  North  Carolina  where  a  definite 
program  of  public  welfare  work  for  Negroes  is  in  various  stages 
of  development. 

The  only  practical  approach  to  the  Negro  community  lies  through 
the  machinery  or  organizations  the  Negroes  themselves  have  set 
up.  Many  Negro  communities  have  a  considerable  number  of 
these  organizations,  particularly  fraternal,  and  the  lines  of  cleav- 
age are  often  very  marked.  These  groups  are  apt  to  become  self- 
centered,  lacking  community  spirit;  consequently  they  may  have 
no  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
group.  But  it  has  seemed  wise,  in  initiating  work  in  Negro  com- 
munities, to  endeavor  to  unite  existing  groups  for  work  rather 
than  to  form  a  new  machinery.  In  every  activity  planned  to  build 
a  healthy  Negro  social  order,  the  primary  purpose  has  been  to  train 
the  Negro  to  help  himself.  Unless  he  can  be  so  helped,  the  chances 
are  that  the  activity  would  impede  rather  than  help  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro. 

Outline  of  Community  Organization 

Invitation  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  other 
official  to  organize  the  community. 

Visit  to  the  community  by  Director  of  the  Division. 

Conference  with  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  county  board 
of  public  welfare,  other  officials  and  leading  Negroes. 

Study  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Study  of  existing  organizations. 

Report  to  group  originally  interested. 

Adoption  of  program  by  this  group.  The  program  usually  in- 
cludes : 

a.  Selection  of  advisory  committee  of  Negroes  to  work  with 
officials. 

b.  Decision  to  secure  full-time  Negro  worker. 

c.  Adoption  of  budget. 

d.  Ways  and  means  of  raising  budget. 

e.  Group  meetings  for  educational  purposes. 

f.  Mass  meeting. 
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Some  Results 

The  following  statement  of  results  coming  out  of  the  North 
Carolina  plan  for  organizing  the  social  forces  in  Negro  communi- 
ties, offers  concrete  examples  of  constructive  value  to  a  community, 
when  by  intelligent  direction  plus  a  minimum  budget,  a  scientific 
and  practical  approach  is  made  toward  the  solving  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  Negro  group.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1926,  there  were  19  counties  in  North  Carolina  in  which 
welfare  work  for  Negroes  was  well  organized  or  in  process  of 
organization.  On  the  same  date  there  were  14  trained  Negro  social 
workers  employed  in  city  or  county  governments  with  the  State. 
During  the  period  of  this  report,  programs  of  social  welfare  work 
for  Negroes  have  been  started  in  seven  additional  counties,  making 
at  the  present  time  a  total  of  twenty-six  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  a  definite  program  of  welfare  work  for  Negroes  is  in 
various  stages  of  development.  Those  counties  where  work  has 
been  started  are  the  following :  Alamance,  Buncombe,  Catawba, 
Chowan,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Davie,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Frank- 
lin, Gaston,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Lin- 
coln, Mecklenburg,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Orange,  Pasquotank, 
Rowan,  Vance,  Wake  and  Wayne. 

During  the  biennium,  six  additional  trained  Negro  social  work- 
ers have  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  city  and  county  welfare 
departments.  The  20  Negro  workers  noted  above  are  serving  as 
case  workers,  probation  officers  and  assistant  public  welfare  work- 
ers. The  average  monthly  salary  for  the  Negro  workers  is  $100.00 ; 
thus  during  the  biennium  just  closed,  approximately  $40,000  was 
paid  in  salaries  to  Negro  public  welfare  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  total  does  not  include  travel  and  promotional  expenses 
for  Negro  welfare  work.  During  the  same  biennium,  North  Caro- 
lina Negroes  contributed  approximately  $15,000  toward  the  sal- 
aries of  Negro  social  workers,  and  in  addition,  supplemented  pub- 
lic funds  with  approximately  $10,000  toward  promotional  expenses 
of  the  Negro  welfare  program. 

Directory  of  Negro  Social  Workers  in  North  Carolina 

Asheville  Douglas  Clarke  Full-time  worker 

Buncombe  County  Welfare 

Department 
Burlington  Rev.  Simon  G.  Walker  Part-time  worker 

Alamance  County  Welfare 

Department.   P.   O.  Box  No.   223. 
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Charlotte 

Charlotte 
Durham 


Edenton 
Elizabeth  City 


Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Greensboro 
High  Point 
Louisburg 

Newbern 

Raleigh 

Smithfield 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


Mrs.  Hattie  Russell 

Mecklenburg  County 

Welfare  Department 

Miss  G.  M.  Brodie 

Associated  Charities 

Mrs.  Nannie  Allen 

Durham  County  Welfare 

Department 

Rev.    S.    N.    Griffith 

Mrs.  Ellen  Dozier 

Pasquotank  County  Welfare 

Department 

Miss  Dollye  M.  Hendricks 

Gaston  County  Welfare 

Department 

Miss  Marian  S.  Nicholas 

Bureau  of  Social  Service 

Memorial  Community  Bldg. 

Watson  Law 

Miss  Bessie  F.  Reddick 

Juvenile  Welfare   Commission 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Henry 

Greensboro  Board  of  Welfare 

E.  E.  Curtright 

Juvenile  Court 

Mrs.  Jeannett  Sills 

Franklin  County 

Welfare  Department 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Rhone 

Craven  County  Welfare 

Department 

Miss  Margery  Edwards 

Wake  County  Welfare 

Department 

Mrs.   Roberta   Bunn 

Johnston  County  Welfare 

Department 

Miss  Carrie  G.  Hargraves 

New  Hanover  County 

Welfare  Department 

David  Bryant 

Recorders  Court 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ancrum 

City  Department  of  Public 

Welfare 

Summary 
Thus  far  in  this  report,  the  object  has  been  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  meeting  and  solving  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  family  and  community;  to  point  out  existing 
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causes  for  the  many  maladjustments  of  the  Negro;  and  to  show 
how  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  is  a  real  and  tangible  part  of  the 
State's  community  life  and  social  structure.  In  offering  some 
results  and  experiences  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  field  of  or- 
ganizing the  social  forces  in  Negro  communities,  attempt  has  been 
made  to  analyze  the  cummunal  structure  and  those  reactions 
which  have  come  as  a  direct  result  of  a  positive  program  of  social- 
ization of  the  Negro.  Certain  definite  and  concrete  results  are 
cited  to  prove  the  value  of  the  effort,  and  also  to  illustrate  in  a 
graphic  manner  the  unlimited  possibilities  which  such  a  venture  in 
community  betterment  presages. 

While  the  material  gains  and  the  placement  of  trained  Negro 
social  workers  noted  in  this  report  are  important,  or  far  more  im- 
portance are  the  lasting  spiritual  values  and  a  healthy  morale 
which  accrue  to  the  Negro  and  the  State  when  once  the  masses 
of  Negroes  have  developed  an  intelligent  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  finer  and  better  things  of  life. 

TRAINING  OF  WORKERS 

Along  with  the  development  of  a  State- wide  social  welfare  pro- 
gram for  Negroes  has  come  the  demand  for  trained  Negro  social 
workers.  Because  of  the  limited  sources  from  which  trained 
Negro  workers  may  be  secured,  the  Division  of  Negro  Work  con- 
tinues to  face  as  one  of  its  chief  problems  the  securing  of  trained 
Negro  social  workers.  There  are  two  schools  for  the  training  of 
Negroes  for  social  work  in  the  South,  the  Bishop  Turtle  Training 
School,  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  in 
Atlanta. 

Public  Welfare  Institutes 

In  order  to  give  supplementary  training  for  Negro  social  workers, 
Institutes  of  Public  Welfare  have  been  held  each  year  since  1925 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  Two  of  these  institutes  were  held  during  the  past  bien- 
nium.  One  institute  was  held  at  the  Winston-Salem  Teachers' 
College,  January  13,  14  and  15,  1927.  This  institute  was  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  Negro  social  and  welfare  workers  of  North 
Carolina,  and,  for  the  second  time,  through  the  kindness  and  court- 
esy of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  College,  the 
classes  and  evening  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  College,  and  every  facility  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  group.  In  the  classes  and  conference  groups  the 
subjects  of  county  organization,  institutional  care  and  methods, 
community  organization,  child  welfare,  family  case  work,  mental 
hygiene,  and  problems  in  race  relations  were  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  institute  faculty.  Each  class  hour  was  enlivened  by  the 
open  discussion  period  which  followed  the  lecture. 

The  following  persons  served  on  the  faculty:  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Franklin  O. 
Nichols,  Educational  Associate,  Department  of  Educational 
Measures,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  New  York  City; 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director,  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  Mr.  Boy  Eugene  Brown,  Director, 
Division  of  Institutions,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; Miss  Emeth  Tuttle,  Director,  Division  of  Mothers'  Aid,  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  Miss  Mary  F.  Camp,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  County  Organization,  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare ;  Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Negro  Work,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: Mr.  B.  A.  Baker,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Mecklenburg 
Countjr  Welfare  Department. 

The  following  persons  were  the  special  speakers  for  the  evening 
mass  meetings :  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  Director,  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Welfare,  University  of  North  Carolina ;  Mr.  Forrester 
B.  Washington,  Director,  the  Armstrong  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Special  Investigator,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare;  Colonel  W.  A.  Blair,  Chairman,  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Doak, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Interracial  Committee  and  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

One  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  registered  for  the  institute 
classes.  In  addition  to  the  workers  employed  by  cities  and  coun- 
ties, there  were  registered  secretaries  from  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Associations  over  the  State ;  workers  from  state  insti- 
tutions for  Negro  defectives,  delinquents,  and  dependents,  and 
from  private  social  agencies  and  church  social  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Third  Annual  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Negro  Workers 

•was  held  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham,  North 

Carolina,  February  29  to  March  2,  1928.    The  institute  is  indebted 

to  President  James  E.  Shepard  and  the  Trustees  of  this  institution 
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for  the  splendid  arrangements  for  their  entertainment,  care  and 
comfort.  The  daily  classes  and  evening  mass  meetings  were  held 
in  the  college  auditorium,  and  the  plan  of  training  for  social  work 
as  outlined  and  followed  in  the  1926  and  1927  institutes  was  con- 
tinued. Professor  Wiley  B.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  conducted  the  discussions  of  child  welfare;  Dr.  Harry 
W.  Crane  continued  his  lectures  on  mental  health  and  hygiene; 
and  the  institute  was  again  privileged  to  have  as  a  regular  lec- 
turer, Dr.  Franklin  O.  Nichols,  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Nichols  discussed  the  subjects, 
"Sex  Education  and  Its  Bearing  on  the  Negro  Family,"  and  "Some 
Limited  Objectives"  and  "Technique  of  Approach  to  the  Topic, 
Social  Hygiene."  Lieutenant  Lawrence  A.  Oxley  continued  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  course  on  organizing  social  forces  in  Negro  communi- 
ties, and  offered  a  suggested  program  of  methods  and  principles 
for  financing  a  county  or  city  welfare  program  for  Negroes.  The 
rural  aspect  in  community  organization  was  also  treated  by  Lieu- 
tenant Oxley. 

One  helpful  feature  of  this  institute  was  the  conference  hour 
held  each  afternoon,  at  which  time  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  institute  faculty 
were  available  for  special  conferences  with  persons  attending  the 
institute.  At  the  evening  mass  meetings  the  institute,  as  in  for- 
mer years,  was  afforded  opportunity  to  hear  notable  speakers. 
Associate  Justice  W.  J.  Brogden,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina;  Dr.  E.  D.  Soper,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Duke 
University ;  Miss  Clara  I.  Cox,  Chairman  Women's  Section  North 
Carolina  Interracial  Commission ;  and  Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence, 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Welfare,  University  of  North 
Caroline,  were  the  special  speakers.  Ninety-six  workers  were 
registered  for  the  several  classes. 

ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
Follow-Up  Program 

In  addition  to  the  activities  directly  relating  to  the  organization 
of  Negro  welfare  programs  for  community  betterment,  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes  has  had  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  follow-up  work  in  the  twenty-six  counties  of 
North  Carolina  where  Negro  welfare  work  has  been  started.  Sys- 
tematic follow-up  work  constitutes  a  major  activity  of  the  Negro 
division,  and  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  successful  promotion  of 
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the  state-wide  program.  Follow-up  work  entailed  individual  and 
group  conferences  with  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  county 
commissioners,  members  of  county  welfare  boards,  Negro  members 
of  the  city  and  county  welfare  committees,  and  officials  of  State, 
county  and  city  institutions  for  Negro  defectives,  delinquents,  and 
dependents.  Many  community,  social,  individual  and  racial  prob- 
lems have  been  discussed,  differences  ironed  out  and  an  under- 
standing of  a  kind  realized. 

Case  Work 

Inter-state  and  intra-state  case  work  have  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  division's  responsibilities  and  program.  With  an  increase 
in  the  placement  of  trained  Negro  social  workers,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  the  division  to  render  a  more  efficient  service  to  those 
agencies  handling  Negro  case  work  of  an  inter-county  and  inter- 
state nature. 

A  Study  of  Crime 

Early  in  the  year  1925,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Work  began  to  gather  some  figures  and  related  facts  on  crime 
among  Negroes,  with  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment  in  North  Carolina  during  the  period  of  the  use  of  the 
electric  chair.  From  the  few  facts  disclosed  in  the  preliminary 
study,  enough  was  learned  to  warrant  a  more  detailed  and  ex- 
haustive study.  Through  means  of  a  grant  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  by  the  trustees  of  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  a  more  detailed  study  of  capital 
punishment  and  crime  among  Negroes  was  begun.  This  study  is 
completed  and  is  now  ready  for  the  publishers.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  present  information  based  on  facts  relative  to  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  in  North  Carolina  over  a  stated 
period ;  to  analyze,  to  some  degree,  the  interracial  aspect  of  capital 
crimes,  and  to  suggest  certain  natural  and  human  starting  points 
as  an  approach  to  the  subject. 

Institutions   Visited 

The  director  has  made  regular  visits  to  each  of  the  following  in- 
stitutions: Morrison  Training  School,  North  Carolina  Industrial 
Home  for  Colored  Girls,  State  Hospital  for  Negro  Insane,  North 
Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Oxford  Colored  Orphanage,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.    Weekly  visits  have  been 
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made  to  the  State's  Prison ;  and  thirty-one  county  jails,  four  county 
road  camps,  eight  county  homes,  five  general  hospitals  for  Ne- 
groes, and  three  city  general  hospitals  having  provision  for  Negro 
patients  have  been  visited  by  the  director.  For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving methods  of  care  and  treatment  of  inmates  of  such  insti- 
tutions, visits  were  made  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory; 
Worcester  (Massachusetts)  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Hart- 
ford (Connecticut)  county  and  city  jails:  Lancaster  (Massachu- 
setts) Industrial  School  for  Girls;  Rutland  Tuberculosis  Sanator- 
ium; Eastern  Penitentiary  (Pennsylvania);  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York  City;  and  the  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Day  Nur- 
sery. During  the  month  of  October,  1927,  the  director  was  privi- 
leged to  visit  a  section  of  the  French  Penal  System  in  Paris,  and 
to  have  opportunity  to  observe  methods  followed  for  the  care  of 
dependent  children  in  two  French  orphanages  of  Paris. 

Paroles  and  Pardons 

The  Division  of  Negro  Work  has  co-operated  with  the  State 
Pardon  Commissioner's  office  in  matters  relating  to  the  investi- 
gation of  applications  for  parole  and  pardon  made  by  Negro  pris- 
oners. The  providing  of  constructive  employment  and  friendly 
supervision  for  discharged  Negro  prisoners;  the  giving  of  advice 
and  other  aids  in  the  rehabilitation  of  broken  families  of  released 
Negro  prisoners — these  have  afforded  the  Negro  division  many  op- 
portunities to  render  a  service  to  those  men  and  women  who  have 
paid  their  debt  to  society  and  face  the  difficult  task  of  attempting 
to  "come  back." 

School    Attendance 

During  the  biennium  the  director  visited  each  of  the  state  ac- 
credited summer  schools  for  Negro  teachers,  and  presented  in  de- 
tail the  state-wide  plan  and  program  of  public  welfare  work  for 
Negroes,  and  in  addition  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers  for  increasing  daily  school  attendance 
in  the  Negro  public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Over  3,500  teach- 
ers in  Negro  public  schools  were  in  attendance  at  the  accredited 
summer  schools,  and  the  constructive  values  accruing  to  North 
Carolina  Negro  communities  through  the  dissemination  of  the  in- 
formation received  by  this  army  of  teachers  cannot  be  estimated. 
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Race  Relations 

In  the  field  of  race  relations,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  made  many  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
general  welfare  of  North  Carolina.  Addresses  have  been  made  be- 
fore state  and  national  conferences  and  the  student  bodies  of  white 
and  Negro  colleges  and  schools.  The  purpose  of  these  addresses 
was  to  acquaint  the  State  at  large  with  the  need  for  including  the 
Negro  in  every  program  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  a 
better  State.  Interracial  co-operation  and  mutual  understandings 
are  factors  which  can  contribute  to  a  better,  healthier  and  more 
progressive  North  Carolina. 

Negro  Advisory  Committee 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  hearty  response  and  splendid  co-operation  that  has  come  from 
Negro  leaders  and  organizations  throughout  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  Professor  J.  A.  Bias,  Dr.  L.  O.  Miller 
and  Kev.  A.  Myron  Cochran  were  the  members  of  the  Negro  Ad- 
visory Committee  whose  terms  of  office  expired  in  1928.  In  their 
places,  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  of  New  Bern,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson,  of 
Durham,  Dr.  P.  M.  Smith,  of  Hickory,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Ruffin, 
of  Asheville,  were  appointed.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion made  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  held  in  Durham,  February  29,  1928,  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Negro  Advisory  Com- 
mittee from  seven  to  nine.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  of  Henderson,  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Evans,  of  Laurinburg,  were  named  as  the  additional 
members. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are:  Dr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  President, 
Teachers'  College,  Winston-Salem ;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Avant,  Wil- 
mington ;  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  New  Bern ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson, 
Durham ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  President,  Henderson  Normal  Insti- 
tute,. Henderson;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Johnsou  C.  Smith  Uni- 
versity, Charlotte ;  Miss  Adelaide  Ruffin,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Asheville;  Dr.  P.  M.  Smith,  Hickory;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Evans,  Laurinburg. 

During  the  biennium  the  Negro  Advisory  Committee  has  held 
two  annual  meetings  and  one  special  call  meeting  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
REQUIRING  LEGISLATION 


1.  That  the  regular  budget  be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide  for 

a  nominal  increase  in  salaries,  one  new  whole-time  worker  and 
a  part-time  stenographer,  and  the  whole-time  services  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene. 
(See  Budget). 

2.  That  the  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  be  increased  $10,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1929-30  and  $15,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-31. 

(See  Budget). 

3.  That  a  new  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually  for  the  biennium 
1929-31  be  made  to  care  for  a  limited  number  of  the  State's 
wards  in  boarding  homes. 

(See  Budget). 

4.  That  the  statute  governing  maternity  homes  be  amended  to  de- 

scribe maternity  homes. 

(See  report  Division  of  Child  Welfare). 

5.  That  provision  be  made  to  care  for  the  Negro  feeble-minded  at 

either  the  Goldsboro  Hospital  for  the  Insane  or  Caswell  Train- 
ing School. 

(See  report  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes). 

6.  That  the  State  take  over  and  enlarge  the  Efiand  School  for 

Negro  Girls. 

(See  report  Division  of  Work  Among  Negroes). 

7.  That  the  board  of  public  welfare  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of 

superintendent  of  public  welfare ;  make  up  the  annual  budget 
of  the  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  com- 
missioners; and  that  the  board  members  be  paid  per  diem  and 
mileage  for  regular  and  call  meetings. 

(See  report  Division  of  County  Organization). 

8.  That  more  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  be  made  to  care 
for  the  criminal  insane  and  the  inebriates  and  drug  addicts. 

(See  report  Division  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene). 

9.  That  the  State  assume  responsibility  for  all  persons  convicted 

of  crime. 

(See  report  Division  of  Mental  Health  and  Hygiene). 
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